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THE VICTORY IN EGYPT 


HERE can be no question about the brilliance or the decisiveness 
T of the victory at El Alamein. It has been both a generals’ 
and a soldiers’ battle, and all three arms of the fighting forces have 
co-operated, to all appearance, with flawless precision. By the 
nature of things the Navy’s role was the least spectacular, but the 
value of the interference with Rommel’s supplies by both sub- 
marine and surface action was pretty certainly greater than has yet 
been realised. As for the Royal Air Force, its support of the Army 
from the days when General Auchinleck first made his stand on the 
El Alamein position has been such that controversy about future 
co-operation between air and ground forces in any theatre can have 
litle further relevance. In the phase now opened up by the 
catastrophic defeat of Rommel in the positional battle, the R.A.F. 
may have a still greater role to play. The pictures already drawn 
of the roads choked with a mass of retreating vehicles, ceaselessly 
bombed day and night from the air, indicates how complete Rommel’s 
defeat is, and how easily what began by being a retreat may end 
in a rout unlike any retirement in Libya yet. 

After the relatively static warfare of the past twelve days, may 
ment has become so swift that detailed comments may be out of 
date in a few hours. But certain assessments both of the past and 
of the future are unlikely to lose their validity. The El Alamein 
victory is in the first place the reward of patience. General 
Alexander held his hand in spite of all temptations till he was 
sure of such a predominance in all arms as to be able to count 
on penetrating even the deep defences on which Rommel had been 
working for four months. In the second place, every detail of the 
attack appears to have been planned with skill and executed with 
unfaltering courage and decision. Contrary to the practice in earlier 
operations in Africa, the infantry went first through the minefields, 
the tanks following through the lanes thus opened up. When the 
armour was able to manoeuvre the decisive phase of the battle 
began. Rut if El Alamein has proved anything, it is the incalculable 
value of air-superiority. That is the best omen for the future not 
only of the campaign in Africa, but of the whole war, for there can 
be no question that the Allies’ lead over Germany in the air will 
be rapidly and substantially increased. 

The temptation to build too much on the El Alamein success must 
be resisted. We have seen for two years how the pendulum has 
swung in the Libyan campaign. It is not inevitable that it should. 


General Alexander and General Montgomery may well find them- 
selves able to end the oscillation. A great deal depends on whether 
in the heavy fighting of the last twelve days Rommel’s forces have 
suffered such losses in dead and wounded, and the men of his 
army such a blow to its morale, that he will be incapable of making 
any serious stand at Mersa Matruh or Halfaya. As the pursuit 
developes the eternal problem of communications will become 
aggravated. It must take a little time to prepare for the R.A.F. 
those enemy airfields which the R.A.F. itself has been doing its 
best for weeks to batter into uselessness. It is here that the heavy 
bombers, with their length of range, will show their value. They 
and the tanks will make Rommel’s westward journey singularly 
arduous. The further consequences of the initial victory, and its 
probable sequel, it is perhaps premature to discuss. They may easily 
be of capital importance, removing all danger from Egypt and 
Suez, heartening the Russians and reassuring the Turks, relieving 
our Ninth and Tenth armies of some of the responsibility that has 
rested on them, and releasing part of their forces for service else- 
"here. Even Vichy may realise that the future of the M:. mean 
is not in German hands. And Italy has still more food for renection. 


The American Elections 

The result of the American Congressional elections is not as 
formidable a set-back to the administration as might appear. It 
is true that a Democratic majority of 105 in the House has been 
reduced to little more than a bare half-dozen, but on all major 
issues that should suffice to enable the President to get what legisla- 
tion he wants, at any rate as regards war-measures. The outcome 
of the election was unpredictable, for there were no sharp divisions 
of policy or principle between the parties, and after the prolonged 
run of Democratic success some swing of the pendulum was in- 
evitable. It is certain that the Republican gains portend no shadow 
of weakening in the war-effort, and the isolationists can find little 
ground for satisfaction in the results, except perhaps in relation to 
the post-war period. The main interest is in some of the personal 
victories and defeats. The expected election of Mr. Dewey, as 
Governor of New York, ranges him beside Governor Bricker, of 
Ohio, as definitely “ Presidential timbre.” The extent of the Demo- 
cratic losses in the Senate is surprising, though as only a third 
of the seats fall vacant every two years, there were not enough 
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elections to enable the Republicans to secure a clear majority. The 
loss of the veteran Democrat, Senator George W. Norris, of Nebraska, 
will be widely regretted in Washington and far beyond, and several 
other personalities who have given the President strong support in 
his Lend-Lease and other measures will be equally missed. But 
the Republican victory, so far from weakening the President in any- 
thing designed to increase efficiency in the prosecution of the war will 
work precisely the other way. 


Battles of the Pacific 

The war in the Pacific has reached a high degree of intensity 
in two areas, New Guinea, where the Australians are successfully 
pursuing the enemy, and the Solomon Islands, where land, air 
and sea engagements on a great scale have up to now gone mainly 
in favour of the Americans. In New Guinea the battle of the 
Owen Stanley heights is over. The invading Japanese, who had 
fought their way over the range in the hope of capturing Port 
Moresby, were first counter-attacked and thrust up the heights, 
then engaged in hard fighting near the summit, and _ finally 
hurled down the northern slopes and out of the town of Kokoda. 
The Australians are now pursuing them towards their base, Buna, 
where their attempt to land reinforcements from a convoy was 
defeated last Monday. In the Solomons the position is more 
difficult to follow owing to the time which necessarily elapses 
between a sea battle and authoritative news of its results. The 
fleets of both sides have been heavily engaged on at least two occa- 
sions since October 11th in battles in which aircraft have played 
the principal offensive part. In the first battle we now know that 
the United States fleet sank at least three enemy cruisers and five 
destroyers. In the battle of October 26th the Americans lost an 
aircraft-carrier and a destroyer, and inflicted damage on two Japanese 
aircraft-carriers, two battleships, and three cruisers, and destroyed 
100 enemy aeroplanes. In spite of the withdrawal of the Japanese 
fleet, Colonel Knox utters a warning against undue optimism, and 
expresses the belief that it is certain to attack again. At any moment 
there may be news of a big naval engagement. 


The Silent Fronts 

It has been too little realised during the last eighteen months 
that our habit of criticising ourselves and laying bare our weak- 
nesses, though in itself a sign of health, needs to be balanced 
by a fair and unblushing appraisement of our achievements. Mr. 
Morrison’s vigorous, encouraging and just account of what this 
country has been doing and is doing to win the war at a time 
when the Russians have felt that they were bearing the brunt of 
its sufferings was a statement that needed making by an authorita- 
tive member of the Government. In his speech at Cardiff last 
Sunday he showed how in the obscurity of the workshop and the 
almost equally profound obscurity of ceaseless perilous activity at 
sea this country has been winning battles without which the 
war as a whole could not be won. We are never satisfied with our 
production, yet the fact remains that our output per head is greater 
than that of any country in the world, ally or enemy, and the 
production of ships, aircraft and other warlike stores is still mount- 
ing. Of this colossal war production, 80 per cent. is being shipped 
across the oceans, where some 600 British warships and auxiliaries 
are constantly afloat guarding the 2,000 to 3,000 British and Allied 
merchant ships which are always at sea. Along 80,000 miles of 
trade routes the Navy and the aircraft of the Fleet and R.A.F. 
have provided escorts for 120,000 voyages in convoy and brought 
199 out of every 200 ships into port. These are some only of the 
activities, going on under conditions of utmost peril every day 
in all parts of the world, which are apt to be forgotten in the 
sum-total of our effort. The Home Secretary is right to insist 
that Britain in the present phase is playing more than “a marginal 
part.” There is no question of claiming any credit for that, but 
we are entitled at least to a just assessment. 


Déat’s Threats to Vichy 

Germany’s policy has sought to make use of Laval because, being 
ready to prostitute his office in the interests of collaboration with 
Germany, he still bore some semblance of being a Frenchman as 
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well as a pro-German. But there are French agents of Germany 
who have given themselves body and soul, outwardly as well -as 
in fact, to the cause of Germany. One of these is Doriot. Another 
is Déat, leader of the Rassemblement National Populaire, who has 
recently been put up by the Germans to make covert attacks on 
Pétain, perhaps rather with the idea of frightening Laval, who has 
not been able to fulfil his promises for supplying French labour 
for Germany, than directly influencing Pétain. In a speech last 
Monday this notorious quisling called upon Marshal Pétain t 
dismiss the American chargé d’Affaires, to come back to Paris and 
organise the “national revolution,” and prepare for the defence of 
the (African) Empire in collaboration with the German forces and 
for the final incorporation of France into the new Europe. -What 
Déat himself thinks is of no importance, since everyone knows that 
he is merely a tool of the Nazis. His words only matter because 
it is known they are what the Germans instruct him to say. To that 
extent they constitute a definite threat to Laval. 


The Premier and the Miners 


Mr. Churchill’s speech at the “private meeting” in which he 
addressed 3,000 representatives of the coal-mining industry may 
illustrate a point often made in the past by Mr. Lloyd George— 
that in certain circumstances and with certain speakers the 
power of the spoken word can still hold its own against that of the 
Press. Each of the miners who was present at the meeting appears 
to have gone away with a sense of the urgency of the occasion and 
the importance of the message which the Prime Minister sent to 
the industry. Each has gone home to his own area and handed 
on the message to hundreds or thousands of his fellow-miners. They 
may well feel that they are the trusted recipients of Mr. Churchill’s 
confidence, and that with the special knowledge they now have of 
the gravity of the last two years and of the approaching period of 
offensive war it is incumbent on them to back up the soldiers and 
sailors and airmen. It has been pointed out that Mr. Churchill 
did not reveal to his large audience the secrets of military strategy 
and preparation which occupy the War Cabinet. But many things 
can be said in an atmosphere of confidence which would not be so 
frankly stated or in so free a manner if they were to appear in 
print. Mr. Churchill divined that this resort to a secret session of 
the miners would be likely to have a certain psychological value; 
and that jt appears to have had. 


Civil Service Reform 


Between April, 1939, and April, 1942, the number of whole-time 
non-industrial Civil Servants, excluding the staff of the Post Office, 
increased from 188,565 to 447,422. These figures give some indica- 
tion of the immense expansion of administrative work performed 
by Government departments. It is common knowledge that the 
methods of the pre-war Civil Service, long ago open to criticism 
in many respects, are again and again found defective under the 
more strenuous conditions of war. The House of Commons Select 
Committee on National Expenditure has none too soon turned its 
attention to this question. In a report on the organisation and 
control of the Civil Service it suggests that continuous,and authorita- 
tive stimulus is required to give effect to meeded changes. It 
recommends the appointment of a Parliamentary Secretary at the 
Treasury, who would be exclusively concerned with Civil Service 
questions, and the setting up of a new Select Committee of the 
House of Commons, appointed each session, to keep the machinery 
of government under continuing review. It suggests that the ad- 
ministrative organisation of the departments on the highest plane 
should come under the supervision of an Organisation and Methods 
Division of the Treasury, which would be exclusively concerned with 
machinery. This, with many other proposals for avoiding over- 
lapping, lack of co-ordination, and infusing life into the depart- 
ments, urgently call for study. But one point will immediately 
occur to the critics. Why identify this Organisation Division with 
the Treasury, whose influence is so often a sheer impediment to 
action? Recent Liberal proposals advocate instead Commissioners 
responsible to the Deputy Prime Minister. 
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RELIGION AND THE SCHOOLS 


UST forty years after the outbreak of controversy precipitated 

by the Education Act of 1902 the President of the Board of 
Education appears to have the opportunity of achieving something 
like a complete and permanent solution of the religious difficulty 
with which everyone associated with the elementary school system 
of England and Wales (Scotland has quite a different story to 
tell) is deplorably familiar. Extensive reforms in the education 
system generally, prepared for by the Hadow and Spens reports 
and an important series of proposals formulated privately by the 
Board’s own officers, are long overdue, and the appeal of the 
President of the National Union of Teachers, the Chairman of 
the Trade Union Congress and others for the introduction of a 
comprehensive Education Bill making for genuine equality of 
opportunity and “the fullest development of all the varied types 
of ability in the nation ” is entirely reasonable. Mr. Fisher, more- 
over, showed in 1917 that there was nothing impossible about 
important educational legislation in war-time. But that does not 
mean that what could be done then can as easily be done now. 
The raising of the school-age to sixteen, a reform almost universally 
advocated, involves, for example, large problems of organisation, 
accommodation and staffing, and the solution of each of them 
presents grave difficulties under present conditions. It may well 
be the course of wisdom to be content at this precise moment with 
a programme less ambitious. 

The immediate ground for an attempt to deal with the dual 
system, under which about half the elementary schools of the 
country, providing for about two-thirds of the children, are the 
direct property of the Local Education Authority and the other 
half, providing for a third of the children, the property of non- 
State bodies, principally the Church of England, is the publication 
last week of the important interim report of the National Society, 
which is the Central Council of the Church for Religious Educa- 
tion. The report, which is to be presented to the Church 
Assembly later this month, was briefly summarised in The 
Spectator last week. It does not propose the abolition of the dual 
system. The Archbishop of Canterbury, indeed, has expressed 
himself strongly in favour of the existence of two types of school, 
the voluntary or non-provided, and the Council or provided, side 
by side. There is room for two opinions about that, but what 
cannot be defended is the survival of schools incapable of reaching 
current standards of accommodation and efficiency because their 
managers have not the resources available to put and maintain 
the buildings in proper condition. Where this is the situation 
the only reasonable expedient is for the managers to make the 
buildings over to the local authority on the best terms they can. 
It is that expedient that is advocated, and those terms that are 
discussed, in the National Society’s report. It must presumably 
follow that when a voluntary school becomes a Council school, 
instead of four managers out of six being appointed by the 
Church (in the case of Church schools) and two by the Local 
Education Authority, that proportion will be reversed, and the 
whole conduct of the school, including most particularly the 
appointment of teachers, come under public control. 

This is a considerable renunciation on the part of the Church 
of England, and it is but bare justice, in connexion with the 
whole situation thus created, to remember the immensity of the 
debt owed by the nation to those voluntary bodies, first and fore- 
most the Anglican Church, to which the provision of elementary 
education was solely due down to 1870,when the State first decided 
to provide elementary education itself and create School Boards 
to administer the new schools which were constructed on an 
extensive scale under Forster’s Act The chief indictment against 
the Balfour Act of 1902 was that by putting the maintenance 
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(not the provision and repair of buildings) of denominational 
schools on the rates it aroused a religious controversy which, 
however illogical (for there is no inherent difference between 
assistance from taxes, in the form of the State grants which the 
voluntary schools had long received, and assistance from rates), 
created antagonisms and discontents which have never wholly dis- 
appeared. It is an admitted grievance today—admitted quite 
frankly by the National Society in its report—that under a national 
system of education the only religious teaching in some thousands 
of “single-school areas,” most of them villages, is exclusively 
denominational. The great virfue of the new proposals is that if 
they are adopted the number of such areas will be drastically 
reduced, for it is precisely here that the difficulty of raising funds 
to keep the buildings up to the required standard is mainly felt, 
and it is the schools in the single-school areas that are most likely 
to be made over to the Local Education Authority. 


The proposed terms of transfer are, of course, a matter for 
scrutiny and discussion, but they cannot on the face of it be con- 
sidered unreasonable. Where schools are transferred to the Local 
Education Authority the latter would acquire the right of appoint- 
ing al! teachers, but the National Society asks (a) that there should 
be sufficient “reserved” teachers to give, in such schools, 
denominational teaching to supplement general religious teaching, 
and (b) that in the case of head teachers there should be consulta- 
tion between the Local Education Authority and the denomina- 
tional managers to ensure that no appointment alien to the past 
aims and traditions of the school be made. There is little here 
that need cause serious dissension, though it is of the first import- 
ance to ensure that nothing in the nature of a religious test is 
imposed indirectly on teachers by any arrangement or under- 
standing implying that there is professional advantage in belong- 
ing to a particular denomination and being prepared to give 
denominational teaching. On the other hand, it is extremely 
desirable—though anything like a test must be eschewed just as 
rigorously here too—that there should be an ample supply of 
teachers qualified by conviction and sympathy to give general 
religious instruction in Council schools and schools transferred 
to the L.E.A. under the new proposals. 

What is particularly significant and encouraging is the extent to 
which the path to a solution of the religious problem has been 
smoothed by the spread of the conviction that the first aim is to 
give Christian teaching rather than denominational teaching in 
the schools, and in particular the contribution that the “ agreed 
syllabus ” has made to the growth of that conviction. The general 
aim of those who desire England to be a Christian country has 
been admirably stated by the Bishop of Chichester in his recent 
book The English Church. “There are three foundation prin- 
ciples,” writes Dr. Bell. “ The first is insistence that in all schools 
a Christian education should be given to all scholars (except those 
whose parents desire them to be withdrawn). The second is that 
the work of religious instruction should only be entrusted to 
teachers willing and competent to give it. The third is that 
religious education should be recognised as including training in 
worship.” There is not a word there that verges on the sectarian 
(for the training in worship clearly refers to the general act of 
worship with which the school day begins) and none that does not 
apply without reservation to the agreed syllabus of religious instruc- 
tion now in such general use in provided schools. To those who 
remember the controversies provoked by the Cowper-Temple 
clause, and the “ simple Bible teaching ” which so largely satisfied 
Free Churchmen and so little satisfied Anglicans, the concentration 
of support behind those agreed syllabuses which the great 
majority of Education Authorities throughout the country have 
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now adopted is eminently reassuring. It is important to observe 
that one of the National Society’s proposals is that an agreed 
syllabus should be used in all Church of England non-provided 
schools, supplemented by denominational teaching in schools 
which are not handed over. 

Space precludes a description here of a typical agreed syllabus. 
That adopted by the Surrey Council Council, after being agreed 
by representatives of the Local Education Authority, the Churches, 
the teachers and London University, was analysed in The 
Spectator last December. The syllabuses of different authorities 
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differ in detail but not in essence, and it is a notable tribute to 
their value that the Conservative Sub-Commitee on Education, after 
examining a number of agreed syllabuses, exchanged initial 
opposition for cordial approval. The National Society’s proposals 
are no doubt capable of amendment, but as they stand they are 
of very substantial value. If the Church Assembly gives them 
its general endorsement, and the President of the Board of Educa- 
tion introduces, and Parliament approves, a Bill designed to give 
effect to them, great benefit both to religion and education in this 
country should result. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


IKE the Cambridge Review, I should be interested to know more 

of the University of Sulgrave, in Northamptonshire, which has 
recently (on July 21st, 1942, to be precise), received a Charter 
from the State of Delaware—rather a surprising case of hands 
across the seas. It has no buildings, nor is it clear where 
the buildings will be, but it is to begin its career with university 
extension lectures (extension from what?) to American troops in 
Bedfordshire, and it proposes to confer “ any and all recognised uni- 
versity degrees” Its first Vice-Chancellor is Dr. F. W. Crossley- 
Holland, who is D.L., J.P. and C.C. (Bedfordshire) and in Free- 
masonry is P.S.G.D., P.Gd.Soj. P.M., P.Z., P.P.G.O. (Essex), 
P.P.G.P.S., P.P.G.C.O. (Bedfordshire) 30°. I take these particulars 
from Who’s Who, where there is much else that repays study. 
Incidentally, the Vice-Chancellor is “Member Eastern Regional 
Council, Cambridge ; University Fellowship, 1896.” This perplexes 
a little. Fellow of Cambridge University? In my time it was 
colleges who granted fellowships, not the university, and the 
University Calendar has no reference to such things. Perhaps I am 
wrong, or perhaps the university in question is not Cambridge, in 
spite of what the context would suggest. But I shall follow the 
fortunes of the University of Sulgrave with some curiosity. That 
emotion extends, incidentally, to some of Dr. Crossley-Holland’s many 
degrees—D.C.L., D.Sc.(hon.), M.D., for example, regarding which 
the usual particulars as to the granting body do rot appear. Has any 
of them anything to do with the Intercollegiate University, in which 
the Vice-Chancellor of Sulgrave has, I believe, been a leading figure? 
His L.M.S.S.A.(Lond.), 1929, of course, raises no question. I 
should like to be satisfied that the whole affair makes for amity 
and confidence in Anglo-American relations. 

* * * * 


The more we learn about our ally Russia the better, and some 
of the out-of-the-way things are as useful as the more obvious. In 
reading (a little belatedly) Mr. Joseph Davies’ Mission to Moscow 
I have been struck by two points in particular. One was that in 
this rigorous, austere State Mme. Molotov, wife of the Commissar 
for Foreign Affairs—or anyone else for the matter of that—could 
hold the office of Commissar for Cosmetics, which is presumably 
not less important than her previous post of Commissar for Fisheries. 
The other is the American Ambassador’s note on the social and 
economic significance of the price of flowers. “Here,” he writes, 
“were shops owned by the State selling flowers in baskets at prices 
ranging in gold value from $2 to $15 (say 8s. to nearly £4),” and he 
points out that since every young man was anxious to give a par- 
ticular lady better and more costly flowers than his rival he found 
it necessary to earn more money at his trade and “could do so only 
through the application of the profit motive, the bane of pure 
Communism.” He apparently did it without compunction. 


* * . * 


I should never have dreamed of writing of Dr. Joad’s soul if 
he had not drawn such pointed attention to it himself. What he 
said about it in the Brains Trust on Tuesday week seemed so 
singular that I listened again with particular care when the fixture 
was repeated on the following Sunday. In the course of a discussion 
on planning work and leisure Dr. Joad declared himself for planning 
the latter at any rate down to the last second, on the ground that 


for him life must definitely have no vacant spaces ; you must never 
have enough leisure to wonder whether you are miserable, leave 
yourself no leisure for looking within. “Whenever I look inside 
myself,” said Dr. Joad, “I am afraid.” He, of course, knows what 
he sees there ; I don’t. But to be afraid to survey one’s own soul 
and bruit the fact to the world over the wireless seems to me, 
as I say,—singular. 
* + + * 

Information reaches me indirectly from Switzerland to the effect 
that every day German officers, mostly men who served last year 
in Russia and dread the prospect of being sent back, are slipping 
across the Swiss frontier by ones and twos. With that comes a 
story of a knot of seven or eight Germans who were trying to 
get into Switzerland from France. When near the frontier, some- 
where in the Juras, they noticed that they were being followed 
by half a dozen people at a discreet distance. They tried to elude 
the pursuit, but unsuccessfully, and finally both parties reached 
the frontier more or less together. The second lot proved to be 
Jews, bound on the same errand. 

* * * * 

At Chester Assizes, on Monday, a man charged with sabotage, 
consisting of leaving “the vital nut” on twenty aeroplane engines 
slack, was sentenced by Mr. Justice Charles to three years’ penal 
servitude. The judge rightly observed, “I cannot imagine a more 
appalling crime. As a result of what you have deliberately done, 
pilots’ lives may have been lost, and there may have been even 
further disastrous consequences.” Could the learned judge not have 
imagined a sentence rather better proportioned to a crime so 
characterised? Fourteen years is, I believe, the maximum on such 
a charge. For what kind of offence would that be imposed if 
three years is appropriate for this? 

7 * * * 

My specialist in Archbishops, who suggested (as I said last week) 
that the last four occupants of the See of Canterbury had only 
one child between them, the present Archbishop, appears to have 
been mistaken. Dr. Temple, I find, has an elder brother, an 
engineer of considerable distinction. His existence rather spoils my 
paragraph, but I do not grudge him it, particularly as I believe 
he is doing valuable work preventing the consumption of coals at 
Newcastle (whether carried to or originating in that vicinity). 

* * * * 


An eminent divine (not Dr. Temple), who has been applying his 
mind to the profit-motive question, has devised a coat of arms 
and motto for crusaders in the campaign. The former, stripped of 
heraldic terminology, represents the whale disgorging Jonah; the 
latter runs, “I denounce all profits.” From the same source 
(hence the relevance of the otherwise irrelevant) comes news of an 
aged Methodist who prayed with fervour, “Oh Lord, use me as 
Thou wilt,—if only in an advisory capacity.” 

* * * * 

Let us make the most of what light there is in this dark struggle. 
I understand there is not a single known case of Red Cross parcels 
for prisoners of war in Germany being stolen—even though the 
parcels enable the prisoners to maintain a better standard of living 
than many classes of the population of Germany itself: 

JANUS. 
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EGYPT AND RUSSIA 


By STRATEGICUS 


HE battle of Egypt now appears to be nearing a climax. 

Although German reports are being so lavishly issued that 
one can gather whatever picture suits his individual taste, it seems 
clear that the enemy defences have been sufficiently pierced to 
allow heavy and sustained armoured fighting; and out of this 
clash a new situation must arise. The first phase was consum- 
mated during last week, and, broadly, it can be said that it achieved 
its purpose in establishing a wide and deep wedge in the enemy 
defensive position. How often has one heard of wedges driven into 
the Russian lines! For some time this has been the characteristic 
means of breaking the Russian front, and compelling a retreat, 
or of laying the foundations for encirclement. In the first week of 
the present offensive General Montgomery placed such a wedge 
and drove it home by three powerful and deliberate thrusts. 

It is extremely difficult to imagine how a breach in the enemy 
positions could otherwise be achieved; but the doubt was sug- 
gested that the very deliberation that assured the success might 
give the enemy time to create further defences towards the west. 
Clearly Rommel has not wasted his time, or overlooked the 
chance of establishing minefields and “boxes” in the path of the 
Eighth Army’s advance; but that alone could not be a sufficient 
answer, and, in point of fact, the Russians appear never to have 
depended on it. The obvious reply to such tactics is to destroy 
the wedge; and the Germans actually announced that they were 
carrying out the process successfully. How far this was from 
the truth was demonstrated on Friday night, when the thrust 
along the coastal railway was resumed in such force that a body 
of the enemy was cut off between the railway, somewhere near Sidi 
Abd el Rahman, and the sea. 

About this place the railway and the coastal road bend towards 
the sea, and the soft marshy sand-dunes alone separate them. The 
enemy naturally tried to break out of the partial envelopment, but 
failed. Then Rommel “personally” led a counter-attack of 
“German and Italian tanks,” with “some infantry regiments,” 
against “the centre of the British spearhead.” It is one of the 
many confusing elements in the situation that the German News 
Agency should have made this announcement; for the counter- 
attack certainly failed to restore the situation, and another attack 
was delivered during Saturday night. The infantry still held their 
ground, but a few tanks got through to join the troops cut off 
in the coastal pocket. On Sunday night further attacks were 
delivered by the enemy against the positions in the coastal areas ; 
but once more the troops held their ground and beat off the assault. 
By this time it was evident that the coastal pocket was applying 
a suction to the enemy troops, who had been losing very heavily 
in the massive artillery barrages and the searching attacks from 
the air. The time seemed ripe for another large-scale attack, and 
an attempt to launch the British armour. . 

Early on Monday morning, accordingly, the infantry launched a 
heavy attack on a sector farther south, and made an important 
advance. Lanes were cut for the tanks, and the greatest armoured 
clash of the battle took place and continued throughout the day. 
This is as far as one can follow the story at the moment of writing, 
since the news is, as usual, doled out long after events have made 
it ancient history, and with such a»grudging hand that only the 
broadest impressions can be gathered. It may be that before 
these lines appear the Eighth Army wili have secured the freedom 
of manoeuvre which has from the first been its immediate tactical 
objective. Some freedom it must have won, or so heavy a clash 
as that which took place on Monday could not have occurred ; but 
whether the Eighth Army is through more than the deep outer 
skin of the enemy’s defensive is doubtful 

It is certain that Rommel is meeting his greatest test. This 
is abundantly clear from the German and Italian admissions. It 
appears to be equally clear that he has, not for the first time, missed 
fire by one of his spectacular interventions. The German News 
Agency has established that ; and one cannot resist the impression 
that sooner or later he may run‘into sheer disaster. The “ ambush ” 


of June 13th was a creation of someone’s imagination ; nevertheless, 
there are very obvious perils in armoured clashes in the desert with 
an opponent who is suitably armed. For the moment, one can 
only see the confusion of the greatest battle that has taken place on 
Egyptian soil. On both sides there is the fullest appreciation of all 
the issues involved. It can be assumed that Rommel will not 
abandon his forward positions unless under the compulsion of force. 
At this stage in the war he cannot take the heroic line and cut his 
losses as he did when he left the frontier positions to their fate and 
fled west before Ritchie. He dare not renounce his hold on ground 
that is so near an essential enemy objective. 

It is in this condition that much of our hope of a decision lies. 
Rommel has been bustled about during the present battle. His 
troops have had no peace. The British artillery is not only battering 
down his fire-positions, but, what is more important, the nerves of 
his troops. His communications, his landing-grounds, his ports, his 
concentrations, are all under an almost ceaseless bombardment from 
the air ; and this development tends to turn a frontal assault into an 
enveloping attack. There can be no doubt that we have on the 
ground many splendid units which, as far as we have been permitted 
to know, have not yet been engaged. The battle will go on, and 
everyone will hope that General Montgomery has the human and 
material resources to end Rommel and his army once for all. 

From the first it has been recognised that the Russian theatre 
and Egypt are strategically connected. It needs no further emphasis 
that the developments in this battle will react upon the Russian 
situation ; and it has been clear that Hitler is bound to assist his 
lieutenant either directly or by the initiation of an attack from the 
north to converge with Rommel’s upon the Nile delta. Until 
recently it seemed that he had his hands full with the operations 
against Stalingrad. Other possibilities are now beginning to appear 
above the horizon. When the battle of Stalingrad began is a matter 
of dispute ; but it is over ten weeks since a Panzer force broke 
across the bend of the Don and sped eastward for the city, which had 
been bombed with that wholehearted fury which the Germans 
appear to reserve for places marked for capture. More than ten 
weeks have been spent in attempting to seize this city on the Don. 
More than five weeks have passed since Hitler assured his hearers 
that it would certainly be taken; and yet in spite of its desperate 
position it still holds out. There is even an appearance of reaction 
against each momentary weakening of the attack. But it is difficult 
to ignore the suspicion that part of the German concentration has 
been removed. The offensive against Hoth’s left flank makes no 
more than small tactical advances. The attack from the 
south seems to have no great weight. 

Some time ago I pointed out that Hitler had set his heart on the 
destruction or neutralisation of the Black Sea fleet by the capture 
of its bases. The first steps towards this objective, then indicated, 
have now been successfully taken. The Germans have linked up 
the Crimea and the areas about the mouth of the Kuban river. 
They have secured some freedom for the sea-transport to eke out 
the railway supply-system on which there is so great a drain. They 
have captured Novorossisk and are driving in upon Tuapse. But 
this is only the beginning of their plan. If they could clear the Black 
Sea coast up to the Turkish frontier they would be established 
south of the Caucasus on the direct railway to Baku. Turkey has 
recently been meditating aloud about the war washing up to her 
frontiers, and if Hitler could gain this coast up to Batum he would 
be in a position to initiate that course of blackmail which-is designed 
to secure the compliance of a nation under threat of attack. 

Until a few days ago that prospect appeared to be beyond reason- 
able expectation in the present season. With the recent advance 
into the Caucasus can that be maintained now? If such a develop- 
ment could have been deferred until next season, there was a 
chance that it would never be realised; since next season may 
confront Hitler with more pressing problems in other quarters. 
But during the last week a considerable concentration has appeared 
in the central Caucasus. Nalchik, some 55 miles south-west of 
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Mozdok, has fallen. This town is at the terminus of a line 
branching off from the railway between Prokhladnaya and 
Ordzhonikidze, the head of the great Georgian military road. It 
has been reported that Alagir has also fallen, and this is also a 
railhead of a tributary of the same railway-line. It lies, moreover, 
on the Ossetic military road through the Mamison pass to Kutais, 
on the Batum-Baku railway already mentioned. It is only 23 miles 
from Ordzhonikidze. 

The enemy is, therefore, established at a number of strategic 
points in the Caucasus. It may be, of course, and it would seem 
more reasonable, that he intends to create a strong defensive position 
in this region from which he can move forward when the season 
is more propitious. But is it not possible that he intends once 
again to challenge the apparently impossible by a spectacular attempt 
to cross the high passes in the deep snows of winter? Hitler 
appears to have got rid of all the generals who have the courage 
to point out the perils of the courses upon which he prefers to 
embark. It would seem indeed a better insurance against such 
experiments if the Eighth Army can defeat Rommel decisively. 
The developments of the next few weeks, perhaps even the next 
week, will answer these questions. 


REVOLUTION MEMORIES 


By M. PHILIPS PRICE, M.P. 

OVEMBER 7th, 1917, in Petrograd—twenty-five years ago—will 

always be fixed in my memory. I had lived for two and a half 
years under the Tsar, and had experienced eight months of the 
Liberal coalition of Kerensky. But the day after the Petrograd 
Soviet, with Lenin and Trotsky at its head, seized power, I felt that 
at last Russia had got a Government that knew what it wanted and 
was determined to get it done. 

I had for some time past marvelled at the patience and long- 
suffering nature of the Russians. I had seen the retreat of the 
Imperial armies from Poland in 1915 and the mid-winter campaigns 
in the Caucasus against the Turks in 1916, and I was filled with 
misgiving at the further sufferings likely, if social revolution and 
civil war were added to all this. But it slowly dawned on me that 
this was nothing new for Russia) The Russians have idealised 
patience and suffering throughout their history. The Russian word 
for baptism means not immersion in water but crucifixion. They 
had learnt all about suffering under the Mongol invasion, in resisting 
the Teutonic Knights, in the Troublous Times and in 1812. So it 
seemed that 1917-18 was only another chapter in the glorious, if 
painful, history of the Eastern Slavs and in their struggle against 
the forces of Nature on the great plains and against human invaders 
from East and West. 

What were the immediate causes of the Revolution? Alexander II, 
the emancipator of the serfs in 1862, only partly succeeded in his 
task. The peasants who bought their freedom paid dearly in feudal 
dues of all kinds and too small land allotments. Stolypin’s attempt 
to set up peasant proprietors had no effect outside the Western 
provinces, and there it resulted in increased class-antagonism in the 
villages. The Russian peasant of 1917 remained land-hungry. On 
the other hand, the industrial workers of the Northern towns had 
drunk deep of the waters of Marxist Socialism. Here were two 
completely disaffected elements of the population. The commercial 
middle classes were weak and provided no solid backing for the 
Tsar’s Government. The aristocracy was decadent and the Court 
corrupt. The bureaucratic caste was aloof, tyrannical and not very 
competent. Since the abortive revolution of 1905 the Tsars had 
been forced to permit a Duma to sit. But the electoral system gave 
preponderance to the nobility and the bureaucracy. Still, the middle 
class had some Deputies, and had been for some years learning the 
art of public debate and criticism. A Parliamentary régime seemed 
to be in embryo by 1914, and no one can say what would have 
happened had not the war supervened. 

The inability of the Tsar’s Government to run a modern war was 
then made apparent. But also the age-long primitive instincts of 
the Russian peasants were let loose. When things began to go 
wrong in the war, the peasants were not going to await the reports 


of Parliamentary Commissions to enquire into the land system. Like 
Pugachef and Stenka Razin before them, they started liberating 
themselves. I satisfied myself that the peasants were taking the law 
into. their own hands when I visited the Volga provinces in August, 
1917, before the Bolsheviks came on the scene at all. The peasants 
were forming councils in their villages, dividing up the landlords’ 
latifundias and sending their delegates to Petrograd to tell the 
authorities what they had done. The Bolsheviks decided to summon 
these delegates and work out a plan. In tumes past the Tsars used 
to summon the Zemsky Sobor or Council of the Land to advise 
him. That body consisted of landed gentry, clergy and burghers of 
towns. What was easier now than to summon a Zemsky Sobor of 
workers and peasants and call it the All-Russian Workers’ and 
Peasants’ Soviet? 

And that was what I saw on November 7th, 1917, when I was 
present at the conference of the Soviets at the Smolny Institute in 
Petrograd. For some days I had heard rumours that an attempt 
would be made to seize power. And now on the platform I saw 
Lenin and Trotsky leading the first real Zemsky Sobor, not of 
landlords, clergy and the middle classes, but of the two new social 
forces surging up from below. But these two forces were a difficult 
team to work in harness. The peasants wanted the land for them- 
selves and no State control. The industrial workers wanted State 
control and plenty of it. No wonder the Bolshevik leaders feared 
to take the vital step, thinking the coalition would collapse for lack 
of common aims. It was Lenin’s clear insight and forceful per- 
sonality that finally galvanised the hesitant Central Committee into 
action. One wonders what would have happened if Lenin had not 
been there, for it was his genius that saw that then was the moment 
to strike and weld a social alliance of two elements which would 
otherwise drift apart. 

I remembez at the Soviet Conference that famous night, while we 
awaited news of the military action against the Kerensky Govern- 
ment, I saw Lenin looking stern and uneasy. No doubt he knew 
how much hung on successful action at that moment. When news 
arrived that the Kronstadt sailors had brought a cruiser up the Neva 
and with the garrison had arrested half the Government, all restraint 
was swept aside. The impression left on my mind at that time was 
that Trotsky played a more spectacular part in those proceedings 
than Lenin. To begin with, he was the greater orator. But he was 
impossibly conceited. He took the view that La Revolution c’est 
mot. But in no country is it more true to say than in Russia that 
no personality is indispensable. That was the cause of Trotsky’s 
downfall. Things were all right while Lenin lived, for he knew 
how to handle Trotsky. After Lenin’s death, Stalin was obviously 
the man, although during the November days of 1917 I saw nothing 
of him. Later I saw him as the Commissar for Nationalities, and 
his reputation was made the following year in the heroic defence of 
Tsarytsin, later Stalingrad, against the Kaiser’s hordes and the White 
Russians. 

The actual seizure of power on November 7th was practically 
bloodless. One could not help seeing the humorous side of it. It 
was as if the Brigade of Guards, headed by the T.U.C., had sur- 
rounded 10 Downing Street and arrested the Cabinet, while the 
Prime Minister escaped to the provinces disguised as a taxi-driver. 
But the grim reality of the struggle came later. Left to themselves, 
the Soviets would have secured power all over the vast Russian 
lands with very little disorder. But the operations of the German 
war-machine and the military intervention of the Allies gave tem- 
porary and artificial strength to an otherwise dying cause. Moreover, 
the hostility of. the rest of Europe to the new Russia only increased 
the intransigence of the Bolsheviks. They retaliated by founding 
the Communist International. They ran the idea that Russia had 
a mission to lead the world to a new life, free from human 
exploitation of man by man, a society devoid of class, national or 
racial distinctions. There was nothing new in this Messianism. Had 
not the Slavophils once dreamt of a Russia liberating her brother 
Slavs and setting them up as an example to the world of a society 
based on peasant communities? The Bolshevik Revolution was only 
a modern sample of the typical Russian urge to seck an all-embracing 
solution of happiness for mankind, even at the cost of suffering. 1 
shall never forget talking to a delegate at the Smolny Institute 
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on the night of the Revolution, when he solemnly informed me that 
Russia was lost if the World Revolution did not break out shortly. 

The actual achievements of the 1917 Revolution were not visible 
till several years later, when Stalin initiated the second Revolution 
in 1929 with the introduction of collective farming. Lenin’s revolu- 
tion, as far as the peasant was concerned, consisted mainly of clearing 
away the rubbish of the past. But it was Stalin who took the great 
step of changing the whole face of Russian agriculture, keeping the 
traditional communal holding, while making the introduction of 
new farming methods possible. In this way the villages were at 
last able to feed the new big industries, now shifting to the Urals, 
where they would be free from foreign invaders. How much the 
world owes to the accomplishment of this gigantic work, which has 
enabled Russia to stand the most terrible ordeal in all her history 
of physical suffering and spiritual yearning! But it was only made 
possible by Lenin’s masterly guidance of the great revolt on the 
Neva on November 7th, 1917. 


THE TWO FRANCES 


T Paris in April, 1941, on my return from a long stay in Un- 
A occupied France, I was startled to hear, in a Government 
office, the telephonist putting in a call to “the French Embassy.” 
So, by grace of Adolf Hitler, there has existed a French Embassy 
at Paris since 1940. Was such a fantasy ever realised before? Even 
after Waterloo the French king reigned at Paris. The present head 
of the French State had to take revenge somewhere on the banks 
of the Allier in the heart of the Bourbonnais, a few yards from the 
Forest of Montpensier, the ancient patrimony of the exiled descen- 
dants of Hugues Capet. The first idea of the men of Vichy was to 
get back to Paris as soon as possible. Several of them said to me 
in September, 1940, “It’s already getting very cold in these fireless 
hotels in a summer health resort, but what’s the point of putting in 
central heating when everyone knows that before winter we shall 
be at either Paris or Versailles? ” 

So some time in October, little stoves made their appearance in 
the Hotel des Thermes and Hotel des Bains, with toy chimneys, 
each of them seeming to smoke a little worse than the others. I 
enly came across radiators much later, when the Provisional had 
become, as it so often does in history, the Definitive. But in the 
meantime, mon Dieu, how I froze in Vichy! The Marshal was on 
the point of establishing himself at Versa‘Jies, and for months Ver- 
sailles remained a neutral zone. You came across hardly any armed 
German soldiers there. Only a kind of theoretical soldiery wandered 
through the gardens and around the fountains on a compuisory trip, 
being shown by Kraft durch Freude the Trianon, the private 
apartments of the Roi-Soleil and the Hall of Mirrors, where Bis- 
marck, in 1871, proclaimed the German Empire. Many Parisians 
assured me thai a Versailles Government would have accentuaied the 
general unsettlement by recalling the horrors of the anti-Communist 
repression of 1871, when the Versaillais of Thiers and General de 
Gallipet baptised the Second Republic in blood. The Paris crowd 
has a better memory than you would think. 

However that may be, the men of Vichy made every kind of effort 
to re-establish contact with their Paris offices. It was obvious that 
the Ministries of Justice, the Interior and, above all, Finance could 
not adminster France from the depths of their freezing hotel bed- 
tooms. The result was a series of strange journeys and singular em- 
barrassments. M. Bouthillier, the Secretary of State for Finance, was 
the most itinerant of the Ministers—a regular commercial traveller, 
compelled to a kind of shuttle-service between the Hotel du Parc and 
the Rue de Rivoli. These gentlemen, moreover, had to ask for pass- 
ports and visas. Sometimes, through mere perversity, visas were 
refused. The administration waited for the sacrosanct barrier to rise 
again. The military authorities were in a bad temper, unless it 
happened to be M. Abetz, or simply that the military authorities 
were giving a lesson to M. Abetz, whom they hated. 

For one of the first discoveries of the Parisians was that the Ger- 


mans, too, were full of red tape and intrigue; that they, too, had 
their bureaucrats and their tricksters; and that they, too, were 
corrupt. The Passport Office at the Hotel Majestic could be 
bought ; that soon became quite obvious, The typists pushed things 
through for bottles of scent ; 400 francs (20 marks) worth of Houbi- 
gant perfume would get you a return-visa Paris-Lyons. The 
typist sold the bottle to a Berlin agent for 100 marks, and out of the 
profit bought herself a pretty frock. That happened all down the 
Avenue Kléber, which was lined with offices where visas were 
the object of bargains of every kind, and it was soon realised that 
to work the black market successfully you must turn to the lorry- 
drivers in the German army—about which there was no difficulty 
at all. 

The Wehrmacht drivers did not need to be pressed. It would be 
interesting to calculate the fortunes made by certain Belgian mer- 
chants who brought champagne from Reims and Epernay to 
Brussels in June and July of 1940—duty-free, needless to say—for the 
mechanised columns of the Wehrmacht are exempt in such matters. 
In Brussels in 1942, :n the midst of a frightful bread-shortage, the 
bars were still selling champagne at 400 francs a bottle. It had 
been bought at 10 francs in July, 1940. Its transport had cost 
5 francs, the German driver usually demanding payment in kind. 
These same transport corps and the Luftwaffe sell their petrol, 
charging high, but making no bones about it. That is why in 
Belgium and in Occupied France cars are still on the road, using 
gallons more petrol than the ration allowed them. Tyres are 
not so simple, for it is harder for a German officer to “ mislay” a 
tyre. Petrol is not so easy to check, so it goes on flowing. 


The same abuses go on in the appointment of officials. The Ger- 
man army in France has divided its administration into three large 
regions, whose “ capitals ” are St. Germain, Angouléme and Dijon. 
Why these particular towns? you may ask. I have no idea. Any- 
how, the mass of officials goes on swelling. There is the army. 
There is Abetz, a direct subordinate of Ribbentrop. There is the 
civil administration. And finally there is Gestapo to keep an eye 
on them all. The army keeps order through the Feldgendarmerie. 
It is better to fall into its hands, if you have been committing 
sabotage, than into the Gestapo’s. The German officer may possib!y 
be a gentleman. Abetz wants to look like one. The Gestapo man- 
handles any gentleman and anyone resembling it. That is why 
Laval keeps saying, “I am just a business man, pure and simple.” 

The French Ambassador at Paris is the notorious de Brinon. He 
and Abetz, the Hotel Matignon and the French Embassy in the 
rue de Lille, are the two poles round which all political life centres. 
It is there that M.«Marcel Déat takes his orders. Poor Léon Blum, 
it was he who unearthed this strange Socialist offshoot and made 
a career for him. Déat began by publishing his Oeuvre at Clermont- 
Ferrand, but in August, 1940, he moved back to Paris, where a more 
congenial atmosphere awaited him. For Déat the Vichy experiment 
diffused a conservative and royalist odour. What he wanted, like 
Abetz, was the totalitarian, fascist State forthwith. An excellent 
journalist, he soon had the advantage of being the only excellent 
journalist. In the mass of dullness which the slave Press pours out 
Déat was one of those writers who are hated but yet read. I have 
often asked the paper-sellers at the kiosks how business has been 
since war broke out. They have always answered, “Doing about 
a third of what we did before the war. Papers today interest 
nobody, except those articles of Déat’s. He’s a ruffian with a brain.” 

In the middle of the winter of 1941 Déat conceived his Rassemble- 
ment National Populaire, a violent anti-Vichy move, because Déat 
wanted to be “ populaire” in opposition to the conservative Vichy. 
That was the time of his most violent onslaughts on the royalist 
Action Francaise. Round him gathered a kind of chorus of writers 
like Abel Bonnard and Abel Hermant, the two Academician Abels 
who were promptly christened the two Cains. This was the centre 
of the movement of which Sacha Guitry was the leader in the 
theatrical world and the singer Trenet in that of the music-hall. 

The history of Vichy can be divided into three eras. The firs: 
was the Laval-Action Frangaise era, reactionary and conservative. 
Then came Darlan, who played in the two orchestras, the German 
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and the French, simultaneously, and always on an anti-English 
string. Finally, Laval once more, in April, 1942, and this time 
Déat was in accord with Vichy and Abetz with Laval—a new Laval. 
In face of movements so diverse the Marshal remains impassive 
and to all appearance indifferent, like a Merovingian king whose 
beard the Mayor of the Palace has very decidedly singed. Then, 
finally, came the fatal speech of June 22nd, 1942, in which Laval 
voiced his hopes for the German arms, and which stiffened against 
him the whole of the Unoccupied zone. As for the Occupied zone, 
that had been done long ago. June 22nd sounds the knell of the 
Vichy experiment. The Germans, in forcing the pace, had swelled 
the opposition to themselves into unanimity. 

In Paris, since September, 1940, everyone listens in to the B.B.C. 
and General de Gaulle. In Unoccupied France, listening-in to 
London was forbidden at the beginning of November, 1941. Forth- 
with everyone listened-in. Now and then, as a cover to my clandes- 
tine movements, I signed on to look after animals at the Central 
Market. I looked after cattle for the Germans, who paid me three 
marks a day. They talked freely to me about Vichy and the 
Marshal, whom they constantly compared to Hindenburg, and Laval, 
whom they compared to Stresemann. They added “ Stresemann 
was a master of the art of ‘ finessing, but Laval makes a mistake in 
trying to imitate him. We are up to that.” And Laval used some- 
times to say, during the Darlan régime, “ This Admiral is no politi- 
cian. What I wanted to sell, he gives away.” That was what was 
always et the bottom of the mind of this Auvergnat, who, as result of 
trading in horses und cattle, wanted to make politics a horse-coper’s 
trade. He soon paid the penalty for it, and the few peasants who 
still salute him on the road between Paris and Vichy ought to treat 
him as a bad Auvergnat. 


THE CHILD AND HIS SCHOOL 


By R. L. ARKELL 


HE other day I showed a prospective teacher round our village 

school. She was young, alert and progressive. Most refreshing. 
After working several years in a modern Council school up north 
she thought to enlarge her experience by a change, but as we toured 
the dreary classrooms of our 1860-vintage building, her face showed 
her dismay all too clearly. We surveyed the closely wedged desks 
packing the infants’ room, which would be her domain. “I don’t 
know whether I could settle down here,” she said. “Our school 
is all light and windows. Another thing, I’ve never taught with 
two different classes going on side by side. Where, for instance, 
can the children dance or do exercises? ” 

Clearly, nowhere except out of doors in fine weather. Worse still, 
these fifty infants, who need the most space, spend the day in a 
room overcrowded, ill-lit and badly veatilated. In another class- 
room two separate classes are taught side by side. The children 
have no washing-place and nowhere to dry their wet clothes or 
muddy boots at need. The outdoor sanitation is remote from the 
school building. Similar and worse conditions are so common in our 
primary schools that, as is well known now, four out of five of all 
the primary school buildings in England are inadequate and un- 
suitable, some 800 of them blacklisted by the Board of Education 
up to 1938. Children spend 27 hours a week, nine months a year, 
and six years of childhood at these schools, as compared with the 
three to five years devoted to the following stage. Obviously, their 
educational appetite must be influenced by their experiences during 
this period. “What a wise and good parent would desire for his 
own children, that a nation must desire for all children,” was the 
criterion suggested by the Hadow Report on the Primary School 
already in 1931. Wise and good parents, to begin with, prefer for 
their children pleasant and healthy school surroundings. 

Today then, the cry goes up, not only from the Liberal party, 
for the bo!d planning of primary schools so good that al] children 
will naturally attend them, 1s in America and elsewhere, and make 
democracy more of a reality. We have building models to hand in 
Village Colleges, the nursery and camp schools and some of the 
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new Council schools, all inspired by the open-air principles funda- 
mental to young children. In designing and siting new schools, 
their place in the community life of the village or district will pre- 
sumably be kept in mind. Country life is still hopelessly dull for 
the young, who in future will receive more part-time education and 
training, some of which might occur in these new schools. They 
should be equipped in a way considered superfluous when education 
was only administered in small doses as an antidote to political 
agitation and moral depravity; possessing in full those adjuncts to 
health and cleanliness already mentioned as deficient. Some might 
contain a nursery school department, designed as a self-contained 
unit. In villages no less than towns, toddlers often lack safe playing 
places and leisured parents to nurture them. The spread of war-time 
nurseries is showing parents the advantages of nursery school 
routine. There should certainly be a school hall, one or two rooms 
fitted for handicrafts, a staff room, a good supply of books, a garden 
to work in, a playing field, perhaps a swimming pool. Out of school 
hours some of these facilities will be used to stimulate the physical 
well-being and foster the talents latent in the community, which, 
given a lead, prefers creative recreation to passive entertainment. 
Let us have a gayer and more atiractive social life. 

The best physical planning will be wasted unless classes are 
smaller. Out of a total of 145,281 primary school classes in 1938, 
98,779 exceeded 30 children, and the claims of war service have 
increased the size of classes. Numbers need to be reduced until 
teachers feel they have a proper chance of teaching each child how 
tc work, not merely how to listen and give parrot answers. The 
report issued by the Conservative sub-committee on education 
makes this point ; urges the need of securing teachers of “ personality 
and high vocational ability and so revising the conditions of recruit- 
ment and training for the profession that training becomes a 
supplement to vocation, not a substitute for it.” That too few 
teachers show the requisite qualities is hardly surprising con- 
sidering the low pay and poor working conditions obtaining in 
most primary schools. One marvels at those who do retain their 
educational ideals and who show distinct vocational ability, even 
if they are not always the best primed with certificates. 

Though it is summary to dispose of curriculum in a paragraph, 
the Hadow Report contributes a succinct statement of principles. 
Besides being grounded in reading, writing and arithmetic, “ children 
should learn to use the noble instrument of their native language 
with clearness and dignity, they should acquire simple kinds of 
manual skill and take pleasure in using them; they should admire 
what is admirable in form and design: they should read some good 
books with zest and enjoyment; and they should learn that the 
behaviour of the physical universe is not arbitrary or capricious 
but governed by principles some of which it is possible for them 
to grasp.” Already good work along these lines is carried out with 
great patience despite imperfect conditions. I should like to feel 
certain that children received sufficient physical culture, in its 
widest sense, developing bodily poise and grace of movement and 
spent enough time on handwork, realistically taught, with the girls 
practising other crafts besides needlework. As children of this age 
show a healthy curiosity and a passion for facts, the course in 
general science and a modern foreign language are very important. 
In healthy surroundings, a longer school-day would be good for the 
older children. The present hours, ending daily at about 3.30 p.m., 
with every week-end free, entail skimping either the lessons or the 
activities. Being used to school reports, I should deplore their 
absence and hope that their inauguration might dispel some parental 
apathy. Open days, exhibitions of school work at appropriate adult 
meetings, and parent-teacher associations should all help parents 
and teachers to co-operate. More women as school managers are 
essential. 

The hardest problem, because it engenders such heat, is that of 
the dual system—a subject on which the National Society has just 
put forward important proposals. The Managers of Church of 
England primary schools find themselves, with few exceptions, 
financially unable to make overdue reforms. Talk of giving up the 
schools raises the issue of religious teaching to the exclusion of con- 
sidering the all-round welfare of children subjected to unsuitable 
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conditions. Being in single-school areas like villages. many of these 
schools are filled by compulsion. The consumers, or rather their 
parents, whose wishes should count, have no effective choice ; whilst 
Free Church parents feel a grievance over the control by the Church 
in single-school areas. The T.U.C. has plumped for the abolition 
of dual control. The sense of frustration caused by the deplorable 
state of many Church schools promotes a certain sympathy with this 
totalitarian aim. Showing a subtler understanding of our national 
dislike for wholesale, tidy plans and a proper appreciation of the 
fruitfulness of private enterprise, the Conservative sub-committee 
advocates the State enabling schools of religious origin, “if they are 
judged worthy of such help,” to reach the standards of secular 
teaching and accommodation required. These standards cannot any 
longer be relaxed without damaging both secular and religious 
aims. So the problem remains: is the reconditioning or rebuilding 
of defective voluntary schools to be undertaken by the State; if so 
on what terms? There must be a solution before the nation can 
be judged to be acting as a wise and good parent towards all 
children. 


WAR & THE LODGING-HOUSE 


By T CORBETT CAVANAGH 


EFORE the war the problem of lodging-houses of the hostel 
B type and their residents—mostly derelict and semi-destitute 
youths and men—was a continual concern to social workers in our 
big cities. Employers in general were loth to engage men with a 
lodging-house address, and usually the majority of their inmates 
ultimately drifted into a life of idleness, sustained by the “dole” or 
by begging or the peddling of small wares. 

During the slump years of the mid ’30’s lodging-houses were 
easily the most “depressed areas” in the country; crowded as they 
were with thousands of workless and homeless men whose chief 
daily worry was to find the price of a meal and a bed. Today all 
this is changed. The Services have roped in all the fit men under 
40, and practically all the able-bodied residents of lodging-houses 
are in jobs—many are earning big wages. Some have moved into 
private rooms, but the majority. have “stayed put ”—they frankly 
confess that they prefer the sociability of communal life to the 
loneliness of a room. Many of the young Irish labourers who have 
been pouring into this country since the war began make their home 
in lodging-houses. In general, they are quiet and well-behaved. In 
fact, despite the plenitude of jobs and the good wages, lodging- 
houses, large and small, are much quieter places in war-time than 
they were in peace-time. The high cost of drink—especially the 
300 per cent. increase in the price of that noxious cheap wine known 
as Red Biddy—has led to a great decline in drunkenness. The lodg- 
ing-house resident in war-time is mainly concerned nowadays with 
the problem of food and clothes. Rationing has seriously curtailed 
the diet of men who preferred to cook their own meals on the “ hot 
plate,” and in consequence the food-bars in the houses are always 
extremely busy. Meals sold at these bars are still very cheap, 
although there have been war-time increases on most items. Some 
of the big lodging-houses, containing up to 1,000 beds, serve 
thousands of hot meals daily, and supplies seldom fail. 

Yet lodging-house-keepers are not making fortunes—some, indeed, 
are making less profit than they did before the war. The high cost 
of linen, cutlery and crockery—to mention three heavy items in every 
big house—and the difficulty of replenishing them are minor night- 
mares to managements. The price for a night’s bed in most 
lodging-houses has gone up, usually by a few pence. One famous 
chain of “working men’s hotels” in London recently intimated 
that the charge for a night’s lodging is to be 1s. 6d.; at the out- 
break of the war it was 1s. Some of the smaller houses in country 
districts are taking undue advantage of big building operations in 
the vicinity, and cases are known of labourers being forced to pay 
38. to §s. a night for a “ shake-down.” 

War-time has broughi its own special problems to lodging-houses. 
With hundreds of men sleeping on the premises, the managers of 


the big houses in a city have to be well versed in A.R.P. procedure. 
During the air-blitzes on London a number of lodging-houses were 
either destroyed or damaged, and there were many casualties, though 
the big modern lodging-house is usually a strongly built structure, 
and has often stood up while ordinary dwellings all around have 
been wrecked by bomb or blast. Inmates take air-raids very 
calmly ; even the old-age pensioners, who are to be found in every 
lodging-house, seldom if ever show panic or fear. The position 
of these old men, however, might well be considered by the 
authorities. Most of them are without relatives, and with rising 
prices their pension does not go so far as it did before the war, 
and the high cost of tobacco—their great solace—is another grievance. 
Whether such old men should be allowed to live unattached in 
lodging-houses in these dangerous days is a debatable point. Homes 
for them in some safe country district might be better and wiser 
for all concerned. 

In every lodging-house bitter complaints are made about the 
clothes-rationing system. In the lean days before the war, few 
lodging-house residents could afford to buy new clothes. Now, 
when they are earning good money, the buying of clothes is 
drastically restricted. It is contended that unemployed men who 
were unable to purchase clothes out of the “dole” should receive 
extra coupons now to make up for it. “Why should a well-to-do 
man with a dozen suits, &c., get the same clothes ration as me, who 
has only the old suit I am wearing? ” was the way one man put 
it. It is a point which merits some consideration. The second- 
hand clothes market is severely restricted in supplies, and prices 
for what is available are high. But in most of the big lodging- 
houses there is a “Black Market” for clothes and other goods. 
Agents arrive and hawk the stuff around, and there is no doubt 
that they are mostly stolen goods. Needless to say, no questions— 
or coupons—are asked in these transactions. 


Another bad feature of lodging-house life in war-time is the 
large number of Army absentees and deserters who shelter there 
with the aid of stolen or purchased identity cards and other papers. 
Many of them sell their kit. Now and then the police make 
sudden raids on lodging-houses, and every man there at the time 
is questioned ; but there are ways and means of avoiding this net 
unless it is very tightly drawn. It would be a great mistake, how- 
ever, to imagine that only absentees in uniform are to be seen in 
lodging-houses. Quite a large number of former residents now in 
the Services spend their leave in their old “homes,” and a good 
proportion of them return as N.C.O.’s. One man who lived for 
three years in a L.C.C. lodging-house in the W.C. district is now a 
captain in a weil-known regiment, and he recently visited his 
former abode to look up some old friends. 

The war has certainiy improved the lodging-houses and their 
habitués, although, of course, there are still some undesirables living 
in them. A surprising number of youths round about 18 are still 
to be seen in the lodging-houses in London and one or two other 
big cities. Most of them are there because of their own homes 
having been bombed or broken up. The majority have no difficulty 
in getting jobs; others are work-shy and just drift along. In 
lodging-houses the war is seldom discussed ; it is too vast for men 
long buffeted by Fate to grasp fully. Horse-racing and greyhounds 
are still eagerly followed, and gambling on race-days is widely 
prevalent. The sums betted are much bigger than in pre-war days. 
Quite a number of men in lodging-houses now bet in ros. and £’s— 
formerly it was in sixpences and shillings. Yet there are many 
men who are saving a great deal of their wages—one inmate of a 9d. 
a night London house has over £100 in the Post Office Savings 
Bank, the result of a year’s work! The dread of many of the 
middle-aged and elderly men is that bad times may come again 
when the war is ended. Everyone who has ever lived in a common 
lodging-house is painfully aware of the horrors of poverty and 
want, and beneath the prosperity which can be observed among all 
able-bodied residents in lodging-houses today can be sensed the 
feeling that it is too good to last. Meanwhile, it is heartening to 
know that the war at least has lifted to comparative independence 
a class of men who suffered much in pre-war days and who could 
almost be described once as Britain’s “ untouchables.” 
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COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


N all ages and at all places, whether at Nishapur or Babylon, 

men and women of sensibility have gathered together into little 
groups, protecting themselves thereby against the enmity or the 
incomprehension of a philistine world. The patterns assumed by 
these groups, the actual course of their agglomeration and dispersal, 
are often similar; the younger generation rise to adolescence and 
the more alert among them react against the conventions of their 
parents ; this reaction produces what they believe to be a new 
formula, and in order to fortify each other in asserting this formula 
they form an alliance, coalition or brotherhood, inspired by friend- 
ship and high thoughts. Gradually, their formula ceases to be a 
heresy and becomes a doctrine, and as this happens the several 
members of the brotherhood drift into marriage, ill-health, or 
successful ways. It is curious also to observe how those who have 
most benefited in their youth from this group habit often become 
in middle age the most embittered opponents of all literary or 
artistic cabals. Tennyson, for instance (who in 1832 and even in 
1842 owed so much to the support and encouragement of the 
Cambridge Apostles), was wont in his later age to grumble grievously 
about the “coteries” formed by those who worshipped Swinburne 
or founded societies for the discussion of Browning. Yet, in fact, 
such groups and cliques are both inevitable and salutary ; nor would 
many minority movements have survived were it not for the 
unguents of mutual admiration and the stimulus of co-operative 
praise. 

o . * * 

In common with many others, I have been reading recently Mr. 
William Gaunt’s study of The Pre-Raphaelite Tragedy. I admire 
this book not only for the wealth of interest and information which 
it provides, but because, from the technical point of view, it is a 
truly remarkable achievement in biography. It is a comparatively 
easy thing to write the biography of a single individual, since the 
biographer is provided in advance with the elements of his “com- 
position” in that the central figure, his attributes, and the main 
distribution of light and shade are governed by a single unity. But 
when a biographer has to handle six or seven main characters, each 
one of whom brings with him an attendant mass of attributes and 
detail, it is indeed an achievement to maintain proportion, to keep 
the lighting uniform, and to leave the reader with a unity of im- 
pression. It is easy to say that Mr. Gaunt has simplified his 
problem by the device of painting his central character, Rossetti, in 
neutral tints; but Holman Hunt and Morris are also central 
characters sharply lit. if artybody doubts Mr. Gaunt’s skill and 
scholarship, let him try to weave a work of art out of six major 
characters and a complete diversity of warp and woof. The effect 
would not be that of a tapestry ; it would be that of Nanny’s work- 
basket with its dented thimble and its jumble of different coloured 
threads. It would not leave any unity of impression, nor would it 
display for us, as Mr. Gaunt has displayed, the almost chemical 
processes by which these human substances fused for a moment in 
a glowing incandescence and then dissolved. I should have thought 
less of Mr. Gaunt’s book had he sought to interpret this phenomenon 
in terms of Rossetti’s “ guiding genius.” He does, it is true, give 
to Rossetti a constantly phosphorescent quality from which, in 
different degrees, his disciples acquired a glow-worm quality of 
light. But he leaves unsolved the major riddle why, at that par- 
ticular phase of English taste, these different substances shou!d have 
fused together, dissolved, and then fused a second time. 

oe * * * 


It is interesting to compare the Pre-Raphaelite nucleus with other 
English agglomerations. The early Cambridge Apostles, intense 
and ardent though their incandescence was, appeared to lose their 
glow when Arthur Hallam died. They dissolved between 1832 and 
1840 into personal preoccupations with politics, theology, vegetarian- 
ism, Swedenborg, F. D. Maurice, or the domestic idyll. A closer 


analogy is to be sought for in what in our own day has been 
known as the Bloomsbury Circle. The men and women who in 
the last thirty years have been identified with Bloomsbury never 
possessed so definite a formula or so tight a coalition as the Pre- 
Raphaelite brotherhood. The fact that so many of them, after the 
first war, congregated around the area of Tavistock Square and 
Gordon Square was due to no deliberate emigration or -accretion, 
nor did they ever regard themselves as a group or clique. Their 
identity was imposed upon them by outside observers. Yet, in fact, 
they did possess a certain common attitude towards life, and this 
attitude did lead them to adopt certain recognisable habits and 
certain recognisable mannerisms. They were both concentrated and 
dispersed ; their faith (which united them with a bond finer and 
more durable than the aesthetic idealism of the P. R. B.) was a hard, 
astringent, caustic, often arrogant, always incorruptible belief in 
intellectual integrity. To them a weakness of the flesh was always 
pardonable ; they were unforgiving to any weakness of the mind. 
It was this high austerity of intellect which induced those of us 
who watched them from outside to regard them with awe. Yet 
this awe was always mitigated by the delight which they took in 
the pleasures as well as the ordeals of the mind. 


7 * * « 


Their arrogance was indeed graced by something more than 
ordinary curiosity ; they were vividly inquisitive. It was not only 
that they would exult in leaving the corridors of their ivory tower 
for the meadows, and even the marshes, outside ; it was that, unlike 
the P.R.B., they were continuously alert to minds and _ habits 
differing from their own. Off they would go to Estramadura or the 
Garonne, arrayed with sense rather than with luxury, eschewing 
the glint and pale blue crockery of the dining-cars, preferring bread 
and oranges and the flask of Chianti tinkling in the rack above. 
Rich indeed were the vintages of experience and delight which xhey 
plucked from such excursions and which, in their bare Bloomsbury 
tenements, they would decant on November evenings while a small 
gas-fire popped and spluttered in the grate. Angrily would they 
have scorned the suggestion that there could exist any analogy 
between them and the self-conscious aesthetes of the Pre-Raphaelite 
Brotherhood ; yet if one pressed the point they would admit a 
certain similarity, which they dismissed as mere coincidence, but 
which in fact was something more. Each of these groups developed 
in two successive waves of inspiration; there was the first crop of 
foundation members (Virginia and Leonard Woolf, Duncan Grant, 
Lytton Strachey, Clive Bell and so on) corresponding to the original 
P.R.B. nucleus of Rossetti, Holman Hunt, Millais and Woolner. 
And then flowered the second crop, corresponding to the phase 
which added Burne Jones and Morris to the Pre-Raphaelites. Nor 
were these the only analogies. Bloomsbury also would paint deal 
doors and bookcases, not it is true with Lancelot and Guinevere, 
but with Europa and Narcissus. And Bloomsbury also adopted 
tricks of language and an intonation all its own. 

* * * * 


In the centre of this revolving circle was Virginia Woolf. The 
crystal of her mind was cut with many facets and illumined with 
such radiance that in each facet the drab and the garish flashed with 
equal light; she could give to any umbrella the sparkle of a 
chandelier. With her the line which separates derision from 
sympathy was faintly drawn; this aroused uncertainty, delight and 
awe. She was not a very conversational person, but she 
caused conversation ; she was able, with quiet intuition, to suggest 
to other people images which they had never imagined and associa- 
tions of which they had never thought. Yet when one left her, 
one was conscious of a feeling deeper than ordinary exhilaration ; 2 
feeling of satisfaction. One knew at such moments that integrity 
was not a fiction ; that there was, after all, such a thing as correct 
values, and that the future therefore was divine. 
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THE THEATRE 


‘Murder from Memory.’’ At the Ambassadors.——* Chessington 
Circus.’”’ At the Scala. 


Mr. RONALD MILLAR, the young author who wrote at sea the new 
thriller now at the Ambassadors, has very nearly succeeded in 
planning a complicated and spooky murder play; but even that 
master Of atmosphere, Mr. Ernest Milton, who succeeds in taking 
every one of the fences scattered over the field by the author cannot, 
even by his easy grace and debonair assurance, quite succeed in 
making us forget the monstrousness of these obstacles to belief, 
or the recklessness with which they are jerked so conspicuously 
before our eyes. Yet there is ingenuity in the invention of a second 
murderer, subsidiary to the principal, who gives an early shock 
to our nerves and is an ever-threatening danger maintaining the 
tension for the main event. The very appearance of Murderer Minor 
(Roy Emerton) is so hair-raising that only Mr. Milton’s craft- 
cunning can keep us interested and scared in anticipation of Mur- 
derer Major, who turns out to be the household butler. This is 
one of those reconstructed murders and it has its points but, frankly, 
the play loses grip after the second act, and when an injured female 
(Edna Wood) is brought down from her bedroom, deposited on a 
couch, then left alone by ali the other inmates in order that 
Murderer Minor shali attempt and vet fail to murder her (and so 
raise Our spirits) our interest evaporates. But for a young, inex- 
perienced dramatist this play is nevertheless a promising beginning 
and it does offer an opportunity to Ernest Milton to make use of 
his very great imaginative talent. 

A circus at the Scala Theatre giving two performances daily at 
11 o'clock and 3 p.m. is a reminder that we are already well in 
November. This is a real circus with a proper arena built on the 
stage and a plenitude of elephants, horses and other animals brought, 
I presume, from Chessington Zoo. It has been devised and produced 
by Mr. Frank Foster, ring-master, who, I take it, is a member of 
the famous Foster family of old circus fame. It provides an 
excellent fare on traditional lines for children, and discriminating 
adults will find entertainment in a number of turns among which 
I single out a fine tight-rope act by Mlle. Glydo and a remarkably 
good performing sea-lion. Horses are, of course, the mainstay of a 
circus and they are here good and plenty; also the indispensable 
clowns in an amusing water-act and wherever else they can interpose 
their mischievous comedy. JAMES REDFERN. 


THE CINEMA 


At the London Pavilion. ** Across the 





“Went the Day Well.” 
Pacific.’’ At the Regal. 


Ir Went the Day Well had been made before the fall of France, no 
one would have worried overmuch about the military probabilities 
of the story: Graham Greene’s narrative would have been permitted 
the licence of a legend and we should have concerned ourselves with 
the behaviour of the protagonists rather than with the strategies 
which serve as a device to bring them into dramatic relationship. 
But nowadays (perhaps fortunately) we all have a military bee in 
our bonnets, and there is a danger that Cavalcanti’s film of invasion 
will become a stalking-horse for the arm-chair strategist or a Sunday 
morning cautionary tale for Home Guards, with the result that 
the point will be missed. For the question is not whether Nazi 
parachutists could capture a remote English village and keep the 
rest of the country in ignorance for a day, the question is how 
the people of the village would behave if they did. In any case, he 
is a bold man (or one with a short memory) who denies the 
possibility of such an occurrence, and it would serve him right if 
he were in future fed on an exclusive diet of army instructional 
films. 

Let it at once be said, however, that the most bitterly unvindicated 
military expert could scarcely fail to find excitement in Went the 
Day Weil. Right from the beginning we know that the lorry-loads 
of Royal Engineers who arrive unexpectedly to be billeted in 
Bramley Green have come to prepare the way for Nazi invasion 
by erecting a transmitter to jam the British radio-location equip- 
ment. We know also that the loca! gentleman who is played so 
suavely by Leslie Banks is a fifth-columnist. As we watch the 
villagers go about their daily tasks, thrown into a flutter by this 
unaccustomed call upon their generous hospitality, we have the 
opportunity to anticipate their reactions to the coming dénouement. 
At this point and later in-the film, when the people of the village 
try desperately to send a warn.nz to the outside world, the dramatic 


suspense is skilfully drawn taut and the developing situation illu- 
minated by a generous attention to the physical details of military 
and civilian activity. Cavalcanti has incorporated his excitements 
with the higgledy-piggledy of a village shop, a nettle-choked ditch, 
a dingy village hall, or the comfortable disorder of a busy kitchen, 
and he has done it with a dramatic juxtaposition of the safe and 
the sinister which Hitchcock has never bettered. In this he has 
been notably assisted by a quiet pastoral quality in the photography 
which throws the shooting and skirmishing into heightened and 
incongruous relief. To my mind, however, this film is more than 
a first-rate melodrama. Implicit in the reactions of the policeman, 
the rector, the postmistress, the lady from the Hall, the vaguely 
disappointed spinster and the nonchalantly heroic evacuee child is 
a lot of information about the English character which has never 
before been presented on the screen with equal accuracy and taste. 
It is interesting that many years of direct experience of English 
ways does not prevent Cavalcanti from viewing us with an objectivity 
which gives this film the quality of a shrewdly observed documentary. 
His estimate of us is perhaps over kind (and whereas he does the 
English more than justice, he is inclined perhaps to swing the 
balance the other way in his treatment of the German characters). 
Yet the fact remains that we have all met the policeman who would 
stride forward into the muzzles of the Nazis’ tommy-guns, em- 
barrassed but obstinately dignified, to ask just precisely what they 
mean by saying that the “Home Guards have been dealt with” ; 
we all will recognise the sophisticated little Cockney boy (brilliantly 
played by Harry Fowler) who treats the whole grisly affair as if it 
were a familiar and somewhat hackneyed episode from a boy’s 
adventure story; we can believe, too, in the automatic and un- 
considered courage with which the men and women carry out their 
duty of co-operating with the military to annihilate the invader. 
They seem to regard it as a complicated and sometimes alarming 
game the rules for which have been laid down by the Government, 
a game which can be played most efficiently without the passions of 
hatred or fear. These elements (together with warm, solid family 
affections which are implied rather than stated) combine to present 
a picture of the British people which will make comprehensible 
the individual initiative and self-reliant group-sense which was 
revealed by the blitz and which so many films from Mrs. Miniver 
to Meet Fohn Citizen have tried and failed to transfer to celluloid. 
The film has its faults. There are obscurities of continuity, and un- 
necessary pains are taken to include a broadcast of that monstrous 
song, “ There’ll Always Be An England,” but these flaws do not 
seriously affect the sterling qualities of a very solid and honest 
piece of work. 

Across the Pacific has the director and most of the cast of The 
Maltese Falcon, but John Huston, Humphrey Bogart, Mary Astor 
and Sydney Greenstreet are not so much at home spying and 
counter-spying in the Panama Canal Zone on the eve of Pearl 
Harbour as they were in their participation in the earlier and less 
reverberant crime. However, the film is exciting enough, and Mr. 
Bogart has enough flirtatious comedy scenes to confirm my suspicions 
that this tough old warhorse is shortly destined for the quiet pastures 
of domestic comedy. EpGar ANSTEY. 


MUNITION WORKERS 


THEY sat upon a hill, 

They could forget 

The dark oppressive roof-tops of the town. 

They drank their fill ; 

The buttercups were wet ; 

The evening sunlight, webbed and mystical, 
Transfused the iron bands that were clamped down 
On their bright hair ; the fetters of the mill 

Became a circiet and a coronet. 

The wheels poised and the hammers were laid still. 
But now the night is deep, 

The caverns burn, 

The great machine is grinding in a dream. 

They cannot weep, 

The coronet is stern, 

The fountain of their tears has ceased to gleam: 
Somewhere men lie; somewhere the waters churn 
With flame consumed ; somewhere the bullets team 
In this dark night, and wreathe their brows with iron, 
With the dread weigat of an eternal sleep. 


DIANA JAMES. 
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LETTERS TO 


POLITICS AND SCHOOLS 


S1r,—I read Mr. Wiener’s article “ Politics and Schools” with particular 
interest, since I have been preaching the need of definite “ political ” 
education in schools as a condition of the survival of the democratic ideal 
for a good many years and urging the necessity of schools experimenting 
to find out the appropriate techniques through which such education could 
be given. In the school which I serve as headmaster these experiments 
have been going on now for some ten years, Mr. Wiener is right in 
saying that the time is now ; that one ought not to wait for some distant 
future before putting plans into operation. 

As a result of the experimental work carried out in this school certain 
conclusions have emerged: 

(t) That occasional lessons in “civics” and “current affairs” are 
virtually useless. If the political training which can be best given 
towards the end of a boy’s school career is to be effective, from the 
moment he enters the school he must be given that body of factual 
knowledge without which, as a basis, the later training will be hazy and 
unfertile of result. In the case of this school that has meant the abolition 
of the normal subject divisions of history, geography, economics, &c., 
and the substitution of a synthesis of these which we have called Social 
Studies. 

(2) That a negative approach is not enough. It is insufficient to 
inoculate boys against undesirable propaganda. One must aim at the 
finding of a positive creed, sufficiently satisfying and dynamic to stand 
up to the alternatives offered by Fascism and Communism. Boys must 
be helped to find a doctrine of man and society capable of directing 
thought and impelling action, 

(3) That though a firm intellectual basis is essential, a purely intellectual 
approach is of itself inadequate, Political education on the intellectual 
plane must be supplemented by social awareness and social service. Other- 
wise, there is a danger of the creation of destructive critics without any 
desire or capacity for constructive effort. The method of ensuring this 
form of training, that of the Company of Service Plan, you allowed me 
to describe in an article in your paper under the title “ The School and 
Society” on July 31st, 1939. The plan described in that article has 
evolved considerably as the result of experience during the last three 
years and has proved extremely effective. 

It is true that for a school to attempt to give definite political education 
is, to some extent, dangerous and liable to be misunderstood. One runs 
the risk of being accused of using the school as an instrument of 
indoctrination and propaganda, With care, however, these dangers can 
be minimised, and unless a school is prepared to give such training, it 
is difficult to see how its members can be prepared for the urgent tasks 
of reconstruction which must be undertaken in the future. Recently a 
very well-informed Polish schoolmaster said to me: “ You English school- 
masters feel that your only duty is to teach boys how to think; you 
hesitate to tell them what to think. The liberal German schoolmasters 
of the Weimar period thought the same. The result was that German 
youth was left without a creed. That gave the Nazis their opportunity.” 
—Yours faithfully, F. C. Happo.p. 

Bishop Wordsworth’s School, Salisbury. 


S1r,—Mr. Peter Wiener is surely right in stressing the value of instruction 
in the foundations of civic responsibility, and of education in clear 
thinking, as important factors in post-war rehabilitation, It is strange 
that so many people, even our leaders, when discussing the means whereby 
international peace may be maintained indefinitely, speak in terms of 
present-day experience and convictions, and project these into the future ; 
they seem to forget that a new generation will grow up in twenty-five 
years, for whom this war will become history, and who will not necessarily 
feel constrained by the decisions of their predecessors. 

Many of those who are fighting best for us today grew up with ideas 
of toleration and Utopian pacificism which would have been wholly 
praiseworthy if they had been consonant with hard facts, but which were 
scattered as chaff before the wind when they met the first blast of 
Prussian savagery. No one would wish that our children’s minds should 
be sullied by detailed descriptions of German barbarities, but it is neces- 
sary that as they develop they should be enabled to assess correctly the 
German character ; and, as Mr. Wiener suggests, a good beginning could 
be made by training in the evaluation of social and political manifestos. 
However necessary propaganda may be in war-time, to all honest searchers 
after reality it is anathema in peace-time; when it is not the negation 
of truth it is usually at least lacking in sincerity or sense of proportion. 
Reform in education, in its widest sense, will be a major post-war 
groblem.—Yours faithfully, NORMAN BENNETT. 

57 Harley Street, W. 1. 
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THE EDITOR 


Str,—Mr. Horrabin’s and Mr. Sanders’ letters commenting on Mr. Peter 
Wiener’s article in The Spectator interest me very much. 

I have recently met a schoolmistress with whom I tried to discuss 
Germany the Aggressor (Prof. Hearfshaw). I thought as a teacher she 
would be interested in the book. Not a bit of it. “I have made up my 
mind,” said the school teacher very firmly, “that all wars are caused 
in the same way: simply by the Financiers.” 

At the time I thought that the woman (a very young one) was 
unconsciously, perhaps, influenced by Nazi teaching, as she was simply 
echoing Hitler—but was it from Mr. Horrabin’s Outline of Political 
Geography she was quoting? If so, with Mr. Sanders, I ask, “ What 
action does the Minister of Education propose to take?” It is little use 
our talking of the re-education of Germany after the war if during it 
Nazi ideas are being taught in our own schools.—Yours sincerely, 

The Grange Nursing Home, Morden. MarRGERY REILLY, 


PETAIN-LAVAL 


S1r,—May I make two brief notes in the margin of Mr. Harold Nicolson’s 
most interesting “Marginal Comment” on the booklet Pétain-Laval? 
Mr. Nicolson implies that the really serious charges brought against 
Pétain by the author of the booklet (the charges of having maintained 
contact with the German Ambassador in Madrid after war had begun; 
of having been informed of the German plan to attack France yet not 
advising his Government of the fact ; of having, in short, contributed to 
the defeat of the Third Republic in order to achieve a personal supremacy 
which he may genuinely have believed to have been moral salvation for 
France) depend on the evidence of Monzie. This surely is not the case, 
They are primarily based on the evidence of M. Dejean (at the time a 
high official at the Quai d'Orsay) and on the testimony of the French 
Consul-General at Barcelona, It is true that Monzie’s comments on the 
words and bearing of the Marshal when in Paris are quoted ; but they 
are quoted almost derisively, with a definite indication that Monzie had 
some characteristic motive in writing as he did—a motive which will only 
be known when the compost heap of Vichy is finally opened up. 

It may be added, in further justice to the author of the booklet, that 
he only accuses Pétain of conspiracy in the early stages of the catastrophe; 
and brings out, almost with sympathy, the pathos of his present position 
as nominal Chief of a nominal State, whereas he is in fact the prisoner 
of Laval.—Yours, &c., MICHAEL SADLEIR. 

Stroud, Glos. 


FURTHER SPANISH COMMENTARY 


Sir,—Mr. Walton comments on my commentary of Professor Allison 
Peers’ Spanish Commentary. I do not know what his defeatist Spanish 
friends have to do with my remark on the levity with which distinguished 
English writers sometimes treat of Spanish affairs; nor is it clear what 
he means by the invocation of the Atlantic Charter on behalf of “ old- 
fashioned, uncritical, individualist democracy,” since that grand utterance 
appears to be the opposite pole to “ old-fashioned, &c.,” with its promise 
of Justice, on a concrete social and economic basis. Lest confusion 
become worse confounded, allow me to make it clear: 

(1) that I was speaking of the political forces shaping contemporary 
Spain at the present moment (i.e., not England nor any other country), 
when I noted the striking absence amongst them of “ old-fashioned, &c.” 
democrats, i.e., Spanish, Republican, liberal, non-Communists ; 

(2) that I entirely dissociate myself from Mr. Walton’s attack on 
Professor Peers’ consistency. I have never doubted that he arrived at 
his conclusions in perfect good faith and in accordance with varying 
information which has reached him from Spain at different times. I do 
believe him to be mistaken—which is quite a different matter.—Yours 
faithfully, A. Pastor. 

The Athenaeum. 


LORD BALFOUR AND THE JEWS 


Sir,—Permit me to draw attention to two serious omissions in Mr. 
Dugdale’s most interesting article on Lord Balfour and the Jews in 
your issue of October 30th. Most surprisingly, she makes no reference 
to the principal feature of the Balfour Declaration, viz., that it was in 
the nature of a contract given for good consideration. ‘This is a fact 
well known to many persons who were closely concerned in the negotia- 
tions which led up to the Declaration, such as Mr, James A. Malcolm, 
whose discussions with Sir Mark Sykes led to the matter being brought 
before the War Cabinet. This is also clearly stated in the official 
History of the Peace Conference in Paris (Temperley and Gooch, 1920, 
Volume VI). The consideration for the contract is stated by Wickham 
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Steed, then Editor of The Times, and in close touch with the negotia- 
tions from the very beginning, in his book, Through Thirty Years 
(Heineman, 1924, Volume II, page 392), as follows: “Prominent American 
Zionists used their influence in favour of American participation in the 
war,’ And again, “Zionism played a part in the defeat of the pan- 
Germanism with which so many Jewish financiers and business interests 
had been identified.” I hope Mrs. Dugdale will rectify this serious 
omission in the next edition of her interesting biography of Balfour. 
The second omission is in regard to the proposal to partition Palestine 
into a Jewish State and an Arab State, recommended by the Peel Com- 
Mrs. Dugdale says correctly that there were many who 


mission. 
demurred “among both Jews and Arabs.” This is only part of the 
ruth, Many distinguished British statesmen also demurred. In 


the three debates on the proposals (two in the Lords and one in the 
Commons), Lloyd George, Winston Churchill, Lord Snell, Sir Archibald 
Sinclair, Lord Samuel and the Archbishop of Canterbury were 
among the distinguished representatives of British public opinion 
who spoke in opposition to the proposal. Winston Churchill, with his 
unerring instinct, revealed the military dangers of creating an Arab 
Sovereign State in full control of all the hills and strategic points in 
g6 per cent. of the area of Mandated Palestine, and also applied his 
characteristically mordant wit to the proposal. His words in the House 
of Commons are worth recalling: “ One feels that the counsel now 
offered to us is like being urged to drink salt water when cast away 
on a raft.” In the House of Lords, Lord Samuel, speaking not as a 
Jew but as.a man who had been for many years British High Commis- 
sioner Of Palestine, said, “ They have put a Saar, a Polish Corridor, a 
half a dozen Danzigs and Memels in a country the size of Wales.” 
Your readers who are interested in this important question can find a 
very fair and full account of the matter in the Survey of the Royal 
Institute of International Affairs for 1937. On page 555, the Survey 
confirms that “considerable opposition in all parties” was revealed, and 
concludes, “It became clear that the motion approving the Government’s 
policy could only be carried against a substantial minority in the 
Commons.”—Yours obediertly, S. LANDMAN. 
Bartlett House, 9-12 Basinghall Street, London, E.C. 2. 


Sm,—Mrs. Dugdale’s article on “Lord Balfour and the Jews” is full 
of controversial statements. It ends with one which is the most con- 
troversial of all, but which is made again and again by Zionists. It is 
(in Mrs. Dugdale’s own words) that Palestine is “the one and only 
country able and willing to absorb that living remnant of the People 
of the Book.” 

What is meant by the words “and willing” ? That the Jews already 
in Palestine want more Jews to go there? If that is all, it is probably 
true: but Zionists should make this clear. For it is not probably but 
certainly true that the great majority of the inhabitants of Palestine 
are not only not “ willing” to receive more Jews but resent their coming 
with such intensity as to have brought their country to a state of civil 
war rather than tolerate it. 

This civil war has been hushed for a time, as both Arabs and Jews 
have recognised in Hitler the worst enemy of all: but it is most 
dangerously misleading to think or to speak of Palestine as a land willing 
to admit more Jews. Mrs. Dugdale may think it right to force the 
majority of the populaton to submit—if that is possible—but she must 
not attempt to disguise the process by suggesting that anything but naked 
force will serve-—Yours, &c., MAUDE ROYDEN. 

Nestlewood, Bayley’s Hill, Sevenoaks, Kent. 


THE PROFIT-MOTIVE 


Sir—The correspondence in your columns concerning the profit-motive 
deals with the fact of profit, but not sufficiently with the people who take 
those profits ; if an individual engages in either distribution or manufac- 
ture, or any of the many ways in which profits are earned, he or she 
depend for their success on the service they can render to the consumer ; 
they are subject to the keenest competition from all others similarly 
engaged, and only their ability enables them to survive and earn profits ; 
they take many risks of loss and there can be no question that the service 
they render justifies their gains ; but with the company where the finance 
is found by the shareholder, who in many cases has not the slightest 
interest in how the profits are earned, but is content to invest where the 
teturn for his investment is highest, in fact who is content to gamble, 
there the situation changes. The individual trades himself—guides, works 
and manages ; in the company only the paid staff are responsible for the 
actual production, sales, distribution, &c., and they in turn hold their 
jobs only so long as they produce sufficient profits; it is a case of 
work-v.-investment. 

Is it not time that the State made it a condition of company profits 
that the workers, managers, in fact, all those who produce the profits 
should have preferential dividend from the year’s profits before the mere 
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investor has his rake-off? In those circumstances I venture to suggest 

that the profit-motive would assume a much more social character than 

it has at present.—Yours obediently, F. A. GREET. 
Long Acres, 123 Andover Road, Newbury. 


S1r,—The real point about the profit-motive (and it was the Archbishop’s 
point) was put so perfectly eighty years ago by that inspired (but now 
neglected) teacher, John Ruskin, that it would, I feel sure, clarify the 
discussion if you could find room to print the passage from Unto This 
Last. Ruskin is enquiring why “the efficient members of the so-called 
liberal professions are still, somehow, in public estimate of honour, pre- 
ferred before the head of a commercial firm” ; and he finds the reason 
“in the fact that the merchant is presumed to act always selfishly.” He 
urges that they (the public) “ must not cease to condemn selfishness, but 
they will have to discover a kind of commerce which is not exclusively 
selfish. Or, rather, they will have to discover that there never was, or 
can be, any other kind of commerce ; that this which they have called 
commerce was not commerce at all, but cozening. . They will find 
that commerce is an occupation which gentlemen will every day see 
more need to engage in, rather than in the businesses of talking to men 
or slaying them ; that in true commerce, as in true preaching or true 
fighting, it is necessary to admit the icea of occasional voluntary loss— 
that sixpences have to be lost, as well as lives, under a sense of duty ; 
that the market may have its martyrdoms as well as the pulpit; and 
trade its heroisms as well as war.”—Yours faithfully, LIONEL JAMES. 
Barcombe Heights, Paignton. 


HYMNS TODAY 


Sm,—While agreeing in a very minor degree only with Canon Fox’s criti- 
cisms of the English Hymnal and Songs of Praise, both excellent books in 
their special sphere, I feel it would be very remiss not to say how strongly 
I disagree with Mr. Lionel James’ wholesale condemnation of Hymns 
Ancient and Modern. He admits that it did splendid service in its day 
to the Anglican Revival. (And it may be said that it is still doing it.) 
Yet he is quite prepared to abolish the book entirely, and suggests that 
there can be no good hymn singing unless one uses the English Hymnal 
or Songs of Praise. He further complains that many of its hymns are 
out of touch or not in complete harmony with our modern ideas, and 
that quite half the hymns in it should never be sung. As to the former 
complaint, that is to some extent true, It would be strange if some of 
the 600 odd hymns in the book had not been proved in the course of 
time and by experience to be unsuitable to our present-day needs. And 
as to those hymns which Mr. James says should never be sung, the answer 
is that they are not sung. Barely a half of the hymns in the book are at 
all regularly used, some because they are not good poetry, or their tunes 
are poor, some because both words and tunes are cheap and meretricious, 
but that still leaves at least 300 or more hymns and tunes of proved worth, 
which is all that any congregation requires ; and that does not include 
the 140 fresh hymns in the new Second Supplement. 

Hymns Ancient and Modern being to some extent a pioneer (though 
there were other good hymn books in existence), in its desire to be as 
comprehensive as possible undoubtedly included some hymns which we, 
out of our experience, would not now consider worthy of retention. 
Perhaps at some later date the publishers may bring out another edition 
from which unsuitable hymns could be excluded. Hymns Ancient and 
Modern is not the only hymnal containing hymns out of touch with 
modern thought or ideas, and, like most other hymn books, whether 
English Hymnal, Methodist Hymn Book, Scottish Church Hymnary, it 
is far too long, with the result that only a proportion of the hymns in 
this, as in other books, are ever regularly sung. 

Let me point out that the Second Supplement of 1919 is edited by 
Dr, Sidney Nicholson (whose services in the improvement of English 
church music, both through his college at Chislehurst and his own 
personality, simply cannot be measured) and is a guarantee that the 140 
new hymns with tunes which have been added to the older book are all 
of a very high standard, both in words and music. Let me mention a 
few. “O Little town of Bethlehem,” by Bishop P. Books, with a tune 
by Dr. Walford Davies ; “The Spacious Firmament on High,” Joseph 
Addison, to a tune by J. Sheelas (1720) ; George Herbert’s beautiful and 
characteristic poem, “King of Glory, King of Peace, I will love Thee,” 
to a seventeenth-century tune by G. R. Adle (1660), which ideally matches 
the quaintness of the words ; R. F. Littledale’s beautiful translation from 
the Italian of Bianco da Siena “Come Down O Love Divine”; John 
Bunyan’s “ Who would true Valour see ” ; Tennyson’s “ Sunset and Even- 
ing Star,” to a tune by Sir Hubert Parry ; “ Think O Lord in Mercy, 
On the Souls of Those.” This last is a translation from the Swahili set 
to a fine eighteenth-century tune by Ju Schultz (1785). The fact that 
Hymns Ancient and Modern is over 80 years old, is no good reason to 
condemn it.—Yours, &c., W. H. H. Court. 

Newbury. 
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BRITTEN’S MICHELANGELO SONGS 


Str,—May I, w:th all due respect to my friend Mr. Dyneley Hussey, protest 
against his treatment of Benjamin Britten in your issue of October 30th? 
After reading his article one is left with the impression that the Michel- 
angelo songs amount to nothing more than a successful pastiche in the 
manner of Puccini, revealing at the same time the influence of Hugo 
Wolf ; whereas anybody who has really studied Britten’s work, and not 
contented himself with one hearing and possibly a superficial glance at 
a score, will realise that these songs are intensely personal, and form the 
logical development of one of the most remarkable musical intelligences 
of our time, Nor is it merely a question of intelligence. I know that I 
am not alone in finding this music deeply moving. It comes from the 
heart, and the fact that it is writter with the utmost technical efficiency 
cannot detract from its sincerity. 

I feel that somewhere in Mr. Hussey’s mind there still lurks a shadow 
of that strange delusion at one time so common in this country: I mean 
the idea that there is something suspect about professionalism, and that 
a certain amateurishness is indicative of sincerity and reliability. It 
is hardly necessary to point out the disastrous results that this way of 
thinking has had in political and military spheres, and I am convinced 
that it is equally detrimental in the world of art.—Yours faithfully, 

Reform Club, Pall Mail, S.W. 1. LENNOX BERKELEY. 


A DIPLOMAT’S DRESS 


Sirn—The reminiscences of usually well-informed “Janus” in “A 
Spectator’s Notebook” contain in the allusion to the Genoa Conference 
of September 3oth a slight error which makes this topical reminder of 
the first occasion when Soviet Russia was represented on an international 
conference surprising to a continental guest of this country who has 
followed international and Russian political history for more than twenty 
years. The suggestion that M. Chicherin was, “ perhaps for the first 
time in his life, in impeccable evening dress ” for that memorable occasion 
discloses about the same lack of knowledge of the composition of the 
Bolshevik Party before 1917 as the largely unwarranted designation of 
the late Imperial German Reich Chancellor Von Buelow of all Russian 
emigrés as “ Beggars and Conspirators.” 

M. Chicherin, in fact, had been, before he joined the Russian Socialist 
Movement, and remained, until his emigration from Russia to Austria, 
in 1912, a professional member of the Russian Imperial Diplomatic Corps, 
who was probably more of on “old hand” at the diplomatic game than 
many of his opposite numbers from the Western Democracies at the 
Genoa Conference.—Yours faithfully, H. JAKUBOWICZ. 

3-6 Northwood Hall, Hornsey Lane, N. 6. 


NAVAL CHAPLAINS 


Sir,—Mr. Davidson, in The Spectator of October 9th, which has just 
reached me, asks whether the spiritual welfare of the numerous Scotsmen 
serving in the Navy is adequately provided for by the Church of England 
chaplain. The answer is emphatically “ Yes.” If not, it would be the 
fault of the chaplain himself, not due to his being C. of E. In a ship 
sectarian differences count for less than ashore, and if we cannot accept 
a service and ritual which may be foreign to some of us, then heaven 
help us. It is fair to add that usually 80 per cent. of the sbip’s company 
are nominally C. of E.; that many Presbyterians, Methodists, Baptists 
and others attend the ship’s service in preference to going ashore to 
their own denominational services, although they are given every possible 
facility for doing so; and that the only ones who resolutely will not 
accept the chaplain’s ministrations are the Roman Catholics, whose 
rigorous sectarianism is a great source of weakness in the ship’s religious 
iife. In shore establishments let each go to his own, but in so compact 
a body as a sea-going ship’s company let all join together in the ship’s 
service conducted according to the use of the great majority. Mr. 
Davidson may be interested to know that in my own ship members of 
the Church of Scotland number just over 5 per cent, of the total 
complement.—Yours faithfully, R.N.V.R. 


MAP SCALES 


Strr,—You write in “ Notes of the Week”: “A glance at a large-scale 
Surely you mean a small-scale map? In other 
wars we have all demanded large-scale maps. In this only very small- 
scale maps are of any use to the strategist. He seeks a simultaneous 
glance at a good part of Europe, Africa, Asia, Australasia, the Pacific 
and a bit of North America. If such a map were a hundred yards long, 
the scale would still be not large. Even if the wars against Germany 


and Japan are separated the small scale is still necessary.—Yours faith- 
fully, W. B. T. 


Wheathampstead, Herts 


map will show 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


It is a notable fact that gifts of land to the National Trust have neve 
been so big as during the second year of the war. The Trust (which 
of course, ought to be national in fact as im name) is in a fais 
way to become one of the big permanent landowners; and yet th 
Trust—as the Council for the Preservation of Rural England with whic 
it works—is chiefly supported by voluntary contributions, never larg: 
enough to give it full scope. Offers have been refused because th 
maintenance of the property has threatened too great an expense 
Similarly, the C.P.R.E, (which has over 40 constituent and over 159 
affiliated societies) is in need of money and members ; and it is hoped 
that, war notwithstanding, applications will pour into Headquarters x 
4 Hobart Place. It, too, like the Trust, has never before been mor 
beneficently active or more necessary. At the moment a great part of 
the coast of England is necessarily out of commission ; but in the future 
planning of rural England nothing is so important as the preservation 
of a continuous coastal belt. All the rather vague and foolish talk abou 
National Parks, a phrase that has caught the public imagination, js ; 
petty detail compared with the coast. This is the supreme Nation; 
Park where all the world may find health and recreation. The nationalis:. 
tion of this shore belt would be approved even by the most arden 
enemies of that other sort of land nationalisation, about which the 


agricultural wise-acres too glibly generalise. 


The New Deal! 

Who is the biggest landowner? I believe that in area, though not in 
value, the Forestry Commission comes first. It does national work with 
skill ; and few details have more astonished authority than the extent of 
the supply of British timber to the war effort. The question is whether 
this body works on the best principle. It has deal on the brain ; and 
though we are singularly dependent on other lands for every sort of 
fir and pine, it is theoretically (and scenically) best to grow the trees 
that best suit the clime. In some lovely places the regimented pines are 
a blot on the landscape, they destroy the character of the scene, they 
drive away or kill the natural fauna and flora; and some of our most 
interesting birds, such as the blackcock, are confessedly regarded as 
vermin. Some countrymen feel that we need a Cobbett, a Peter 
Porcupine, to megaphone the despised beauties and uses of English ash 
and oak, and indeed sycamore, whose firm, white wood has been in 
great request. Though all recognise the value of the Commission’s work, 
I have never found local dislike of any Board or Institution that will 
compare with the feeling against it; and such local attitude, if often 
ignorant and parochial, is not to be lightly scorned. 


Absent Acorns 

On the subject of hardwood trees a very surprising letter reached me 
the other day from a nurseryman in Yorkshire. He and his helpers had 
perambulated the countryside in search of acorns, which he wished te 
sow in some quantity. They looked in vain, he wrote. Could I help? 
In the South and Midlands acorns abound. They fill the gutters of 
the road, they lie so thick under some trees that if you walk there a 
continual crunching is heard. In one tree, visible from my windows, 
not fewer than a hundred rooks assembled and wrenched off acorns in 
scores, dropping some and carrying off others. School children collect 
a certain number, though not nearly so many as they might, as pig and 
poultry food ; and perhaps the best way of procuring seed would be to 
communicate with a local schoolmaster in an oaken shire. . The village of 
Whimple in Devon has made itself famous for the tons of acorns col- 
lected there for pigs. We have two sorts of oak, and it is still discussed 
whether they are varieties or species: the pedunculate, in which a 
distinct stalk connects fruit and twig, and the sessile, in which the leaves 
have the longer stalk. Both are known as the English oak. The former 
is the more common, except in the North, and is sometimes preferred. 
It is perhaps surprising that the Turkey oak (of which a glorious example 
flourishes at Kew) is not more often grown for its beauty; but it is 
virtually a softwood tree, as the comparative speed of its growth would 
suggest. 


In the Garden 

It seems that an unusual amount of celeriac and kohl rabi have been 
grown this year; and both can be preserved for some while if stored 
in sand. Celeriac stands weather well, but it may be wise to put it 
under cover when the period of hard frosts begins. In the flower garden 
the one patch of brilliant colour (outside the leaves and berries of 
Berberis Wilsonae and the leaves of rhus cotinus and cotinoides) consists 
of gentian—sino ornata—fifty blooms to a square foot, and no other 
gentian is so easy to grow. W. Beach THOMAS. 
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A gratifying proportion of the names in the Army List are also to be found 
on the registers of the Rothman clientele. Among them are many senior 
officers who have maintained associations with us ever since their subaltern 


days in ‘ Kitchener's Army’. 
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every profession. In this war, our reputation for fine blending, and the 
convenience of our postal despatch system, have attracted still wider attention. 
For however difficult the prevailirs conditions became, it was noticed that 
Rothman customers continued to be well supplied with the best of cigarettes 
and tobaccos. 


Naturally in wartime there is a limit to the clientele that we can serve in 
this way, but an opportunity arises now that some of our Service customers 
are proceeding overseas. This results in our being able to despatch regular 
monthly parcels to a few more customers at home. Enquiries should be 
made at any Rothman shop, or by post to Rothmans Ltd. (Folio $3), 
5 Pall Mall, London, S.W.1. 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 


Progress of Poesy 
The Weald of Youth. By Siegfried Sassoon. (Faber and Faber. 8s. 6d.) 


Hap he lived in the eighteenth century, when some of his favourite 
nooks and prospects in the Weald were not entirely unlike what 
they were in Edwardian years, I believe that Mr Sassoon would 
have written one of the topographical poems in blank verse which 
then came to perfection. His elegiac, but far from gloomy, inter- 
pretation of landscape and the spirit of country life has often been 
seen in his verses, and alone would distinguish his volumes of 
prose reminiscence, of which this latest brings us to August, I914. 
Yet this element, sometimes prominent in a particular description 
(he has one exquisite morning-piece) and seldom absent in a general 
manner, is only one of many which with mature ease of movement 
he assembles into his narrative. 

He remarks that he is “shy of trespassing on Sherston’s terri- 
tory,” but the fox-hunting man and the cricketer are still on the 
scene, and those who like to find that Sherston is (or was), after all, 
very Sassoonian will come on promising evidence. Yet in the series 
which The Weald of Youth continues so happily, the growth of a 
poet’s mind is the prevailing theme, though it is not sounded out 
with philosophic state. The adventures of a young author into the 
world of literature, as a scene of eminent personalities, or queer 
ones, or practical ones, intertwine with that delicately revealed 
growth. 

“ Dear Sir, I have read with pleasure your Ode for Music.” How 
remote the sentence seems from the present hour, and how venerable 
the notion of Odes! Yet it is all correct for the year 1910, and 
the writer of the letter was T. W. H. Crosland. It is not usual 
for his name to be recalled with much affection, yet, as chance had 
it, he was the first unmistakable Editor of a Literary Journal to 
give the poet Sassoon a chance to make the world listen. The 
transition from Crosland to Gosse is not one of the smoothest 
imaginable, but it happened to this voung poet, and one way and 
another the newcomer from the Weald made his entry into the 
ever fascinating, ever illogical circle of contemporary authors. This 
phase is reflected with a fine freshness, but that quality is not 
scarce in Mr. Sassoon’s notices of moments, seasons, humours and 
colloquies which happened a long time ago. 

Edmund Gosse was quick to perceive in a pamphlet in yellow 
wrappers, entitled The Daffodil Murderer, written by “ Saul Kain,” 
the development in his young friend from a composer of pretty 
verse into a poet with an eye on truth and Nature. Here, too, we 
are given, by the person best qualified to relate it, the story of a 
curious episode in a poet’s progress. The Daffodil Murderer was 
the outcome of a rapt admiration, such as so many felt for Mr. 








UNWILLING TOURIST 


by HOFFMEISTER, is the only tragi-comic 
odyssey to have emerged as yet from this war. 
For a decade, before he had to flee the Nazis, 
the quips of this famous Czech cartoonist 
delighted Prague. Now, with pen and pencil, 
with humour instead of bitterness, he has given 
us his record of the hopeless march that so 
many besides himself have had to make. 
Text and drawings. 7s. 6d. 


PILOT'S WIFE’S TALE 


by ESTHER TERRY WRIGHT, is the first 
important testament or diary to be written by 
the wife of an R.A.F. fighter pilot. Here is the 
true story of Service life from a wife’s stand- 
point, and of all the good things and thousand 
difficulties that go to make a wartime marriage 
such an astonishing adventure. 7s. 6d. 
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Masefield’s Everlasting Mercy. It began as a kind of parody; j 
grew into a serious dramatic tale. To quote Gosse: “It treats, 
Masefield subject exactly in Masefield’s own manner, as if yoy 
had actually got into Masefield’s own skin and spoke with his voice 
There is nothing comic about it.” 

The conversation of Gosse is not parodied, but skilfully rm 
animated in other pages. Here, too, described in their own tak 
and setting, other authors, who astonished the boy from the Wealj 
by being, after all, folks of this world, receive the tribute of his 
recollection. Rupert Brooke is among these, though the meeting 
was a little short of a great event; but if the details were faintly 
unsatisfying, “ beyond that” (writes Mr. Sassoon) “was my assured 
perception that I was in the presence of one on whom had beeg 
conferred all the invisible attributes of a poet. To this his radian 
good looks seemed subsidiary.” 

Towards the end of the period the lure of London and th 
glories of metropolitan poetry, theatre, music began to outdo the 
melody of the little river Teise and the old kindliness of the hop. 
kiln and apple-plat. Yet there was never any final severing of the 
poet from. those loves, and it was fitting that when the war of 194 
bewilderingly confronted him among the millions, he was in his 
old surroundings. What he then felt, with all the limitations of 
the day, of his tastes and circumstances and of human faculty, con- 
cludes the book in a moving and decisive manner—a book which 
may, like its title, appear tranquil and habitual, but which discloses 
a truly remarkable inward odyssey. EDMUND BLUNDEN, 


Russian Socialism in Practice 


The Russian Peasant and Other Studies. Fy Sir John Maynard, 
(Gollancz. 15s.) 


StR JOHN MAYNARD’s acquaintance with Russia goes back to the 
beginning of the reign of Nicholas II; he has also visited and 
studied Soviet Russia. Added to this personal knowledge of his 
subject he has a real knowledge of the Russian language and Russian 
literature. He has therefore more authority than most writers to 
interpret the forces that have directed Soviet policy and to indicate 
the results achieved. 

In his previous book, Russia in Flux, which should be read as 
an introduction to The Russian Peasant and Other Studies, he dealt 
mainly with the metaphysical character of pre-revolutionary Russia, 
explaining how the institutions of Church, Serfdom and the Auto- 
cracy conditioned and influenced Russian thought and _ philosophy 
and largely predetermined the course the revolution was to take, 
In the latter book he treats the Soviet régime more factually and 
objectively, with a sympathy and understanding that enable him 
to explain most of the apparent contradictions and divagations that 
have so often puzzled western Europe. It is, of course, common 
knowledge that Lenin was at first firmly convinced that the 
Bolshevik revolution was the prelude to an early, if not immediate, 
world revolution. Jt was the failure of the world proletariat to 
respond to the Bolshevik lead that necessitated the New Economic 
Policy and caused the split in the Bolshevik Party between the 
section, led by Stalin, holding that socialism could be established 
in a single country, and the section that followed Trotsky in opposi- 
tion to this theory. Sir John Maynard shows how the victory of 
Stalin profoundly affected the future course of the Soviet system, 
for it compelled the Government to reconstruct Russia as a world 
Power and establish normal relations with the leading Powers of 
the capitalist world. Under Trotzky Russia might have continued 
a focus of revolutionary agitation and active interference in the 
internal affairs of other countries: under Stalin Soviet Russia under- 
took to prove by precept that Socialism has greater vitality and is 
more productive than capitalism based on private enterprise. Sir 
John Maynard, however, does not venture an opinion on the eventual 
result. 

One of the most vexed questions is whether Soviet Russia should 
be described as a democratic or a totalitarian State. The answer 
depends, as Sir John Maynard rightly points out, on our concept of 
democracy. If we insist that to deserve the title of democracy the 
Russian people must be able by constitutional methods to change 
their Government, it must be admitted that in a political sense 
the U.S.S.R. is anything but a democracy. But there is an economic 
democracy in which the Russians are more advanced than any 
capitalist State claiming to be a democracy. It is possible that the 
vast bulk of the Russian people has no desire for political democracy 
and would not know what to do with it if it had it. What the 
ordinary Russian wanted was economic security and an economic 
and social levelling, and these in a large measure he has. 
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JAMES AGATE’S 
EGO 5 


“One thing about Mr Agate is that, although he may 
exasperate you at times, he never bores you. The Ego 
books may well become for this age what some of the 
gossipy diaries were for the eighteenth century.” 
—JOHN 0’ LONDON’S 
The new volume covers the two years to July, 1942 


Ready Thursday next. Iilustrated. 


TRANS-SIBERIAN 
NOEL BARBER 


A journey from Dairen to Moscow on ‘the eve of 
the war. BOOK SOCIETY RECOMMENDATION 


18/- net 


Illustrations and end-paper map. 9/- net 


RETREAT IN THE EAST 
0. D. GALLAGHER 


“A vivid and arresting book. The frankest that has 

yet appeared here about the weaknesses that have 

made our defeats in Malaya and Burma so bitter.” 
—MANCHESTER GUARDIAN 


“Everyone interested in the Empire should read this 
book, soldiers, sailors, airmen, and civilians.” 
—TIMEs LIT. SUP, 


Illustrated. 8/6 net 


























PETAIN-LAVAL 
The Conspiracy 


Authorised translation by Michael Sadleir 
Foreword by 


VISCOUNT CECIL 
2/6 net. 


It is realised both here and in France that the fall of the Third 
Republic was brought about by deliberate treachery; that a 
conspiracy existed among a powerful minority to seize power 
for themselves in a moment of a military defeat. 

The anonymous author of this brochure (anonymous for very 
good reasons) has sifted and set in order all the evidence printed 
in France, Britain and elsewhere as to the moving spirits in this 
conspiracy and how the scheme was worked. 
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AND HELL FOLLOWED... 


A European Ally Interprets the War 


by ODETTE KEUN 


Colonel Walter Elliot, M.P. (broadcasting “What I am 
Reading now”): “ For a foreign view of this country you should 
not omit AND HELL FOLLOWED ... The book, like the title, is 
like nothing on earth. It breaks all the rules . . . She has set 
out to write an essay on Nemesis. Everyone is just getting 
what he deserves . . . It has the astringent and_ stimulating 
effect of an ammonia bath. 8/6 net. 
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There are many other questions, more practical than the true 
nature of democracy, that have been clouded and confused by 
propaganda, such as the real standard of living of the workers, 
the state of the peasants under collectivisation, religion, the treat- 
ment of the national minorities, Soviet art and education, to which 
Sir John Maynard gives reasoned, clear and impartial answers. And 
what is even more to the point, he.relates his answers to Russian 
conditions and Russian history. For, unlike the majority of writers, 
he is both able to and does trace the continuity between pre- 
revolutionary and Soviet Russia. Soviet Russia is not an entirely 
new edifice constructed of new material on a virgin site. And 
through his long and intimate knowledge of the Russians, their 
environment and their language, he shows us the Russian as a 
sentient human being, not as passive material in process of being 
remoulded by an extraneous and arbitrary force 


L. E. HUuBBArD. 
Drima and the People 
British Dramatists. By Graham Greene. (Collins 4s. 6d.) 


THERE seem to me only two ways in which you can properly write 
a very small book about a big subject. You may either take your 
readers on an equality, credit them with the same education and 
tastes as yourself, trust them to recognise your allusions and, in the 
main, to desire the same effects, and so throw out for their enter- 
tainment and subsequent discussion a number of personal opinions 
and theories ; or, alternatively, you can play the schoolmaster and 
attempt to compress your own superior learning into a convenient 
and acceptable form. The scope of the “ Britain in Pictures” series 
—sumptuous littie books that have attracted a diverse and distin- 
guished company of writers—imposes the second method. These 
books are designed to interpret the British tradition to sympathetic 
but ignorant strangers both at home and overseas ; the pictures, in 
the case of British Dramatists particularly well chosen, are meant 
to attract the attention of readers who would not sit down seriously 
with an encyclopaedia. Mr. Greene has thus undertaken a slightly 
austere task for a writer of outstanding imaginative power. He 
fulfils it well, providing a great deal of valuable information lucidly 
and memorably. I am a little doubtful, however, whether this 
splendid novelist was a wholly tactful choice for this particular job. 
My grounds for complaint are two. First, Mr. Greene subscribes 
to the popular belief in “ the People.” An American statesman has 
announced that this is “ the century of the common man,” and it is 
not to be wondered at that during the last ten years English writers 
have sought conspicuously to flatter the rising, and revile the falling, 
powers in the land, for they are by tradition a sycophantic race. 
But allied to this normal exercise in personal protection has been 
an abnormal tendency to claim that not only this, but every, century 
has been “of the common man”; in place of the old, simple belief 
of Christianity that differences of wealth and learning cannot affect 
the reality and ultimate importance of the individual, there has 
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risen the new, complicated, and stark crazy theory that only 
poor are real and important and that the only live art is the artg 
the People. Now this preconception, which Mr. Greene admits, ; 
particularly unfortunate in regard to the theatre, which has beg 
pre-eminently the art of the rich. Mr. Greene is far too intelligg 
to ignore this and he is forced into the position of treating his subje 
as having died in infancy when drama moved from the tavern y 
the Court—a death he ascribes to the Puritan revolution of th 
seventeenth century. From Congreve to Mr. Maugham he se 
British dramatists as “ unreal”; he is therefore out of sympathy wit 
the greater part of his subject. Nor is he wholly honest in takiy 
the historical division where he does, for the Elizabethan stage wy 
very much the creation of the Court and the nobility ; the sceng 
between Hamlet and the players give a significant picture of th 
theatre’s dependence on high patronage; great households maintaing 
their own theatrical companies and great works of art were compose 
to celebrate fashionable weddings. If taverns and stews are repr. 
sented it is because princes and noblemen were still interested 4 
them, rather than because the People had any choice in the matter 

My second complaint is connected with the first. Mr. Green 
seems to ignore that a prime function of the theatre is to gi 
pleasure. He traces the origin of drama to the Office of Holy Wed 
and to mediaeval mystery plays. Deep roots, indeed, we struck ip 
that soil, but also they were perpetually nourished by the pageany 
and buffoonery of chivalry and the Shows of the merchant guild 
I have just been reading an account of the tournaments arranged by 
Henry VIII for the entertainment of Katharine of Aragon ; there w 
have a rich source of comedy and of historical drama. In the pm 
gresses of Elizabeth about the country she was greeted with 
masques and plays by her hosts. If in later years the commm 
man was not called in to share the revels, it was because he had 
killed a king and himself chosen to damn pleasure. In subsequen 
years the drama provided an escape from the tedium of cour 
intrigue, politics and, later, from commerce. It is as a source ¢ 
delight and escape that the theatre is today the most prosperous 
industry in the country. EVELYN WAUGH. 


A Territorial Settlement 
The New Europe. By Bernard Newman. (Robert Hale 


Mr. NEWMAN is a well-known writer of thrillers and of travel 
books ; he is less well known as a writer on international politics. 
But this book shows that Mr. Newman has more sense and mor 
relevant information than have many more pompous planners and 
more solemn students of our present ills, their cause and cure. 
The merits of The New Europe are in part due to Mr. Newman's 
training as a travel reporter. He has been over most of the ground, 
He can illustrate the linguistic problems of Alsace or the degree 
to which the “Polish corridor” was a real and not a merely 
sentimental grievance, from his own experience. 

Another, and even more substantial merit, is Mr. Newman's 
appreciation of the importance of how people do, in fact, feel, 
whether their feelings are rational or irrational. Mr. Newman 
knows that men do not live by economics alone, and although he is 
very free from the mere sentimentality that has clouded British 
discussion of the German question, he does note and understand 
German sentimenti;: The cession of Polish Pomerania was a blow 
to pride, not to substantial non-military interests. That the German 
grievance was nationalist, reactionary, anti-democratic, was concealed 
from our forward thinkers whose hearts bled for the victims of 
Versailles, and who rashly quoted the fourteen points against the 
territorial settlement that gave Poland access to the sea. Mr. 
Newman is not taken in by the bogus German case, but he 
appreciates, at something like its full weight, the German conviction 
of national superiority, of racial supremacy that made the Anglo- 
Saxon “liberal” arguments -irrelevant to nearly all Germans. It 
may be urged that even Mr. Newman underestimates the force 
of this German conviction of superiority. That Otto Strasser is 
still an unconverted enemy of the Corridor means little, for he is in 
no sense a representative of “moderate” Germany, though he 
may be a representative of very important elements in Germany. 
But it is by no means certain that “liberal” Germans, as late 4s 
the autumn of 1918, realised that they would have to lose Posen 
to an independent Poland, or that it was right that they should do 
so. They accepted the decision of Versailles with comparative 
resignation, but which of them, when Germany had still the power 
of choice, thought of giving up Posen to a new Poland as part 
of a general European reconstruction? If there were German 
Gladstones or Campbell-Bannermans, they were not in authority. 

On the general question of a peace settlement, Mr. Newman 5 


18s., 
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for drastic territorial guarantees. He holds that no peace that 
gives any promise of security can be pleasing even to moderate 
Germans. He is naturally sceptical of the effect of counsels of 
moderation issued from London in a fashion that suggests a com- 
parative readiness to forgive the wrongs suffered by others. And, 
indeed, if our preachers of trust in a Germany purified from 
Nazism are to be taken seriously, they will have to be more 
careful than they are about associating with people who would trust 
Germany now. Mr. Newman makes the interesting suggestion that 
individual German households should be made to give up articles 
of furniture to Polish, Yugoslav, Russian and other plundered 
countries. There is a good deal to be said for this. On the other 
hand, I think he overestimates the importance of breaking up 
“ Prussia.” That there is a Prussian militarist spirit is undeniable ; 
that its permanence was underestimated between 1919 and 1933 is 
obvious. But how far it is now identified with the former German 
federal State of Prussia is more doubtful. Whether the spirit of 
Berlin is more of a danger to Europe than the spirit of Munich or 
of Nazified Vienna, is an open question, not to be decided on 
memories of what Germany was like before the Congress of Vienna 
or the triumph of Bismarck. Nor does a decent respect for the 
opinions of small nationalities seem to necessitate the uprooting 
of the “Wends” as non-Germans. There are some minor slips, 
e.g., the date of the French occupation of Tunis and the date 
of the separation of Mulhouse from Switzerland, and of the 
effective annexation of Metz to France, but this book is not only 
thought-provoking, it is question-answering. This would hardly 
be an Englishman’s book if its author had not a pet nationality. 
Mr. Newman’s seems to be Hungary, but he is far more reasonable 
and shrewd in his assessment of Hungarian claims than are most 
visitors to that land of plausible gentry. D. W. BRoGAN. 


Compete or Co-operate ? 
British Export and Economic Reconstruction. (The Institute of 
Export. 6d.) 

IMAGINE the following incident. You go up to the newsvendor at 
the corner of the street and ask him how much he earns. “ Thirty 
bob a week, guv’nor,” is the reply. “ Shocking! ” you exclaim. “As 
a protest against such a monstrous state of affairs, I shall not buy 
a paper from you. I shall, however, consider a scheme for effecting 
such an improvement in your condition that I can buy from you 
with a clear conscience and the transaction will prove of benefit 
to both of us.” “Much obliged by them sentiments, guv’nor,” he 
might well reply, “but what about buying a paper now. I could 
do with a cup of tea.” 

I regret to say that some parts of the pamphlet under review lend 
themselves to this travesty. It is easy in economic discussion to 
get the issue back to front and fatally easy to postulate as causes 
what are really effects. The Institute of Export spends a lot of 
time in trying to elaborate a set of desirable conditions precedent 
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More than a century’s accumulated business 
experience and conservative progress form 
the background of the comprehensive service 
which the Westminster Bank is able to place 
at its customers’ disposal. 

The Bank’s vast resources, its constant 
touch with current affairs and its extensive 
system of branch offices in England and 
Wales and agents elsewhere, combine to 
enable it to offer a wide range of facilities, 
details of which will gladly be given on 
request by the manager of any branch. 
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to advantageous international exchange. It does not seem y 
appreciate that the exchange may establish the desirable condition 
It states, for example, that “in our highly industrialised system j 
follows that the higher the standard of life of our overseas Customen 
the greater the demand for our goods and conversely the greate 
our power to absorb their production.” It then goes on to specular 
how to raise the standard of living of overseas peoples so tha 
they can buy more of our goods and thus, &c., &c. The answer i 
buy their goods, thus putting them in a position to buy our good 
this in itself constituting the raising of their standard of living 
Similarly the Institute is concerned to strike a balance of economi 
forces inside and outside the country so that barriers to extern; 
trade may be modified or removed. The answer again is, remor 
the barriers and abide by the resulting balance of econdmic force, 
There is obviously a fund of earnest goodwill behind the proposal 
of the Institute, and I counsel it to canalise that goodwill alon 
two lines—the establishment of peace and the restoration of freedom 
of trade. Given the first, it need not worry about hoarding or am 
other manifestations of unstable finance. Given the second, th 
balance of economic forces inside and outside the nation, whether 
between agriculture and industry or between any lines of activity, 
can be left largely to look after itself. Above all, it should remembe 
that standards of Jife are not a condition but a consequence of 
exchange. If the Editor of The Spectator had worried about th: 
balance of economic forces and the differences in our standards o 
living before commissioning me to write this review, a great dal 
of time would have been wasted. If I happened to be living in 
Dublin, he would have been warned by some people that dealing 
with me would finally and inevitably reduce him to the potato 
standard: if in Madras to the rice standard. As it is, I trust and 
believe that the transaction is beneficial to both sides and would 
have been wherever else in the world either of us had been located, 
We may assume, says the Institute, that underneath the com- 
plexities of international commerce lies the rudimentary desire to 
exchange goods and services for the mutual satisfaction and beneit 
of the nations concerned. To which one would like to add: full 
stop, close the paragraph and the argument. The great puzzle 
remains, however, why on this as on other social issues individual 
rudimentary desire expresses itself collectively in a belief in just 
the opposite. G. L. ScHwartz. 


Fiction 


I Remember Christine. By Oscar Lewis. (Hamish Hamilton. 83.) 


Crisis in Zanat. By George Malcolm Thomson. (Faber. 7s. 6d.) 
She Goes to War. By Edith Pargeter. (Heinemann. 9s. 6d.) 
Captain Moonlight. By Ethel Mannin. (Jarrolds. 9s. 6d.) 


Mr. Oscar LEwis has written a charming and malicious first novel 
about the private life of an American millionaire. His wicked 
exercise will give the sophisticated some delicious moments, for 
he has chosen a place and a period which have received far too 
many coatings of romantic and glamorous film varnish—the Far 
West in what one might describe as the Musical Comedy Age. When 
the official biography of James Horton, pioneer of Old California, 
came to be written no mention was made of the charming Christine, 
the G.O.M.’s mistress. There were, of course, many good reasons 
for this, and the biographer, a professional historian of some stand- 
ing, had his own literary reputation to preserve. Unfortunately for 
himself he reviewed regional fiction. So an elderly, never very 
successful novelist, on receipt of a handsome copy of the biography 
from its author, partly from professional malice and partly out of 
genuine affection for Christine whom he had known intimately, com- 
menced a series of excavations into those thorny tracts of country 
which the official biographer had so firmly trodden underfoot. The 
result contains many odd fragmerits which are strung into a Neat 
design: the figures of old Horton, his sober son and lively daughter, 
his mistress and his biographer are all examined with the cool and 
critical eyes of one who, like Dorothy Osborne’s mother, might have 
said: “I have lived to see that ’tis almost impossible to think people 
worse than they are. . . .” 

Who remembers today those dashing accounts of Hentzauwian 
adventure which proved such popular fare in the gay ‘nineties? Mr. 
Lewis’s novelist does, and he, one feels assured, wou!d be more than 
a little pleased with Mr. Thomson’s anthropological expedition into 
the hinterland of Illyria, which provides an abundance of material 
for Crisis in Zanat. It’s a small principality, with a largish popula- 
tion of princes, peasants, prime ministers, diplomats, crooks 
gangsters and a turbulent hisiory. The ruling prince, while possess 
ing many suitable qualiticaiions has the drawback, or advantage, 
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than to throw stones. 
The personnel of the Fleet used to 


be. (2, 4.) ; 
Its bark is worse than its bite, so to 
speak. (5, 9.) 

The opposite of innings? 

“Jewels five-words-long that on the 








stretched forefinger of 
sparkle for ever.” 
(3, 4.) 

It’s definitely in America. 
Captain and vessel. 


DOWN 


has a 
clock in the hall.” 


(Tennyson.) 


face like the 


(Stevenson.) 





. See me on the street. 


3. His cricket was the fireside sort. 
(7, 7.) 

4. Its power is often behind it. 

5. Captain Cuttle must have had a full 
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Crowborough, Sussex. 


one. 
Deliver for Musso. 
Spent charm in getting documents. 
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ACROSS 9. Rosy contribution to the support of 
the United Nations. (8, 6.) 

. A supporter of harmony. 13. For the coal-merchant’s accounts? 
Wherein should one look-out for (s, 5.) 
great expectations? 16. It seems a solid, if decorative, part 
A frank appearance, perhaps. (4, 3.) of the Pacific. (5, 3.) 

. Source of music in a rum boat. 18. Hatter’s not mad, only confused. 
Rough bellowing may be seen, if not 20. “I thought upon one pair of 
heard, here. legs Did march three Frenchmen.” 
The news we all want. (Shakespeare.) (7.) 

. Study the island, it’s definite. 21. Narrow. 

. This seems even more dangerous 23. He seems to have got into Parlia- 


ment. (Must have known the ropes!) 
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SOLUTION ON NOVEMBER 20th 
The winner of Crossword No. 189 is A. E. Ricc, Esq., Charnwood, 
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MILK CHOCOLATE 
for the : 
CHILDREN 


Some Interesting Comparisons 


URING the summer of 1942 a part of the exceptional 
summer milk surplus was made into Cadbury’s Dairy 


Milk Chocolate. 


Only a limited quantity is available 


and will be distributed district by district as supplies 
permit. As it is such valuable food we would ask that when it 
becomes available you should see that the children get it. 


* Milk Chocolate is perhaps 
the most popular of all milk 
products. It is also the 
most efficient way of pre- 
serving the goodness of milk 
—those essential vitamins 
and minerals. When milk 
supplies exceed immediate 
demand, the most con- 
venient and beneficial 
method of storage is in Milk 
Chocolate. 


%*In fact, Milk Chocolate 
is one of the best balanced 
foods we have. Recent 
analysis reveals simple facts 
which will interest all to 
whom war-time diet 
presents a problem, and 
particularly those who have 
children in their care. 


¥*It shows that in Cadbury’s 
Milk Chocolate all the food 
qualities of fresh full-cream 
milk are preserved, inclu- 
ding vitamins A, B and D. 
It is rich in mineral salts, 
including a particularly high 
degree of the following :— 
Potassium (487 mgms. per 
100 gms.), 
Phosphorus (215 mgms. per 
100 gms.) and 
Calcium (175 mgms. per 100 
gms.) 


SOLIDS OF MILK USED IN CHOCOLATE, 
CHEESE AND BUTTER 


100% 


75 


50 


MILK CHOCOLATE 





CHEESE 


FOOD CONSTITUENTS OF 
MILK CHOCOLATE AND MILK 
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PERCENTAGE OF NUTRITIVE SOLIDS 
IN CHEESE AND CHOCOLATE 


90 
60 
79 
60 


so 
40 
30 
20 
10 


MILK CHOCOLATE 





CHEESE 


The tables shown here give some of the comparative facts 


revealed by the analysis. 
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whichever way you care to look at it, of having a pleasant but quite 
nondescript face, which even the most devoted of his loyal subjects 
cannot remember from one day to the next. He has also the honour 
to be the grandson of a saint, Prince Mikkel, founder of the present 
dynasty, who was a noted wisecrackér in his time. Germany and 
Italy are both more than a little interested in this tiny State, they 
suspect it will be more than a little profitable to stir up trouble. 
This they do successfully, but the complications are many and 
unforeseen. Caught in the storm are a varicty of odd people, in- 
cluding an English journalist, some lively Americans and the 
beautiful Zoé, a luckless heroine, who would have done so well for 
herself in the New World. Mr. Thomson’s pace is fast, and at times 
uproarious, he can do a rough-and-tumble in a manner worthy of 
a script-writer for the Marx Brothers, 

If authors are to be believed, going to war is not unlike going 
to school; one is plunged into an unfamiliar pool of uncertain 
depths and left to sink or swim, according to one’s own ability. 
Miss Pargeter is serving with the W.R.N.S., and her present novel 
is based on her own experience. Catherine Saxon, the heroine of 
She Goes to War, was a working journalist in the summer of 1940. 
Partly on account of Italy’s behaviour and partly out of dissatis- 
faction with her handsome young man who gets himself into a 
reserved occupation at someone else’s expense, she decides to join 
up. She is sent to Devonport, and after a few months is transferred 
to Liverpool, where she re-meets a soldier casually encountered on 
a railway journey. They fall in love, discuss the war, spend a brief 
idyllic holiday in Wales together and separate. He is sent to Greece, 
withdrawn to Crete and does not return. A bundle of uncensored 
letters he wrote for Catherine are brought to her by an American 
reporter who escaped. 

A novel in letters needs more than talent. Miss Pargeter is too 
heavily handicapped by her chosen method. Catherine’s letters are 
addressed to 2 crippled relic of the last war, and they make up more 
than two-thirds of the book ; owing to certain insincerities of style 
they fail to convince us completely. This is a pity, because the 
author has something to say, which at times she does with passion 
and indignation. When she allows her heart to run away with her 
head, something perilously near nonsense results The problems of 
life after the war must, and can, be met by the individuals who 
survive: the death, even of heroes, offers no solution to the living. 

Captain Moonlight is a romantic period piece dealing with English 
village life in the first half of the last century. For hero and heroine 
we have the naughty children of a narrow-minded farmer and his 
narrow-minded wife. Jessica runs away with a gypsy, and dies as 
the result of a miscarriage. Jesse goes poaching and charming fast 








Keepy on with HOVIS 1. 





Strenuous days take it out 
of you. But HOVIS puts 
it back with interest. 
Britain’s Health Bread is 
rich in vital protein and 





vitamin ‘B.’ Make it a 
regular feature of your 
daily diet 
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women, which he does once too often, for a female is found deg 
on the rocks and he is pursued by the law. A kind-hearted prostitu, 
shelters him, and after several adventures he finds sanctuary on » 
Irish isle, where he marries and raises a large family. Miss Mannj 
has produced a set of brightly coloured waxwork figures to decoray 
her highly spiced trifle. Joun Hampson, 


FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By CUSTOS 


THERE is no disputing the strength of the stock markets, Ead 
week the turnover increases and many brokers and jobbers ay 
finding some difficulty in coping with an enlarged volume of busine, 
with heavily depleted staffs. Whether all the transactions now bein 
carried through are really necessary may be questioned, but it 
not easy to see how purely speculative purchases could be single 
out and curbed. As I see the matter, the Stock Exchange is ope 
for business on a strictly cash basis, and so long as money is avai. 
able and seeking investment, it must be allowed to range freely 
over the whole field of securities. If prices get too high the 
bring their own corrective. Money is lost and ‘speculative enthv- 
siasm is damped down. So far, I have not seen much evidene 
of stocks being obviously over-valued. On the other hand, th 
scope for recovery over a wide range of securities is still quit 
substantial. 


CELANESE DEVELOPMENT 


It is always good to see the rights of preference shareholders 
upheld, and especially so when a large slice of preference capita 
is in speculative hands. Whereas it seemed at one time as if the 
second preference holders of British Celanese might fail to muster 
sufficient strength to secure a revision of the directors’ funding 
scheme, the continued opposition of the Association of Investment 
Trusts and a committee organised by Mr. Austin E. Kavanagh ha 
done the trick. Dr. Dreyfus has yielded on the crucial issue of 
the redemption provisions for the proposed Funding Certificates, 
and agreement now seems to be in sight In view of the EPT. 
position, which has not yet been clearly defined, it is hazardous 
to estimate the dividend possibilities of the ordinary shares. It seems 
a reasonable guess, however, that earnings after taxation will be 
sufficient to cover the maximum 10 per cent. rate on the second 
preferences and 10 per cent. on the highly-geared ordinary capital. 
At 28s. 9d. the preferences, which still carry the right to 8s. nominal 
of Funding Certificates and a half-year’s dividend just declared, look 
worth holding. The ros. ordinaries, at 16s. 3d., are a promising 
speculation. 


WHITEHALL ELECTRIC 


Earlier than I expected events have started to move in Whitehall 
Electric. When the merits of the £1 preference shares were 
emphasised here a week ago, I was not thinking in terms of 4 
partial repayment of capital. It is announced, however, that the 
Spanish interests have been sold for £475,000 and that the proceeds, 
together with other liquid resources, may shortly be applied in 
paying off part of the preference shares. My guess is that the repay- 
ment will be one of §s. a share, involving £650,000, and as the 
investments sold have not been good income-earners in recent years, 
it seems likely that on the I5s. nominal which will remain the full 
74 per cent. dividend will be forthcoming. In other words, the 
shares, quoted at 17s. last week, are now worth at least 20s. 


A CHEAP TEXTILE SHARE 


When investors are willing to buy textile manufacturing shares 
to yield only 5 or 6 per cent., it seems anomalous that returns of 
8 to 10 per cent. should be obtainable on textile warehousing 
companies’ shares. These concerns are doing well and must con- 
tinue to do so after the war if, as I agree is likely, the textile 
industry as a whole remains active. An under-valued share in this 
category is Foster, Porter £1 ordinary at 15s. On the 7} per cent. 
dividend the yield offered is 10 per cent., while the balance-sheet 
is immensely strong. At December 31st, 1941, net liquid assets 
alone were equivalent to 18s. 6d. a share, and included £294,500 in 
cash and gilt-edged securities. This company is among those which 
might well make a substantial return of capital without encroach- 
ing unduly on liquid resources. 
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A Welsh War Medallist 


HELP THESE 
INDOMITABLE MEN 


in Peace and War, tor 118 years, the 
Life-boat Service has been maintained 
by the generosity of the British 
Public. .. . Do not fail these men now when the alls 
upon them are five times as many. 

Answer their call to you by sending us a contribution. 


ROYAL NATIONAL 


LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 


LIFE-BOAT HOUSE, BOREHAM WOOD, HERTS. 


Th EARL OF HARROWBY, Hon. Treasurer, 
Lt-Cal. C. RB. SATTERTHWAITE, O.B.E., Secretatye 











The fact that goods made of raw materials in short supply owing 
to war conditions are advertised in this journal should not be taken 
as an indication that they are necessarily available for export. 


- THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 


Head Office: 
4, THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, E.C.2. 


Paid up Capital, £4,500,000; Reserve Fund, £2,500,000; Currency Reserve, 
£2,000,000; Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter, £4,500,000. 
The Bank, which has numerous Branches throughout Australia and New Zealand, 
issues Telegraphic Transfers, Letters of Credit and Drafts, also Circular Credits 
and Travellers’ Cheques. Deposits for fixed periods received. 
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BARCLAYS 
BANK 


LIMITED 





Barclays Bank Limited, with a history covering 
a period of more than two centuries, offers 
to its customers facilities, both at home and 
abroad, that have been perfected as a result 
of long experience and careful study. 

Full particulars of all the varied services 
which the Bank provides may be obtained 
on application to any Branch Manager. 


Head Office: 
54, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C.3 


Executor and Trustee Business 
transacted 











FALSE TEETH 


and worth-while advice 


Do not suffer unnecessary pain and embarrassment by wearing a 
badly fitting denture. Try sprinkling the contact surface with 
KOLYNOS DENTURE FIXATIVE, a tasteless white powder 
which will hold it firmly and comfortably in correct position. 
Also keep your plate clean and fresh by brushing regularly with 
KOLYNOS DENTURE POWDER, recommended by dentists 


for removal of stains and “food debris. 


KOLYNOS 


DENTURE FIXATIVE DENTURE POWDER 


makes false teeth fit firmly, for cleaning artificial teeth, 
1/3d and 3/3d. 1/3d per tin, 


From all chemists 
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Wills in War Time 

Is the friend you appointed to be. your executor 
now qualified or still willing to act? Have you 
reflected on the uncertainty of life in existing 
conditions ? Your affairs might ultimately be dealt 
with by people whom you would not yourself have 
chosen. 


Your executor should be available at whatever 
date his services may be required. He should 
possess the combined qualities of business experi- 
ence and sound judgment which are provided by 
the Midland Bank Executor and Trustee Company. 


Even though you may not be a customer, the 
manager of the Midland Bank’s local branch will 
answer in confidence all questions you may put 
to him. He will outline the many advantages to 
be derived by appointing the Company, whose 
moderate fees are payable only when your estate 
Is administered. Full particulars are obtainable on 
application. 


MIDLAND BANK 
EXECUTOR & TRUSTEE 


COMPANY LIMITED 
Head Office: Poultry, London, E.C.2 
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PURELY PERSONAL. 





A* EXCELLENT COOK—a good 
meal—an entertaining book and 
a satisfying King Six Cigar! A 


day fully justified for 10}d. 


strenuous 








PLEA FOR THE EDUCATION OF POLITICIANS. 
j —*RETURN TO REASON,” by Geoffrey Bourne. 
Price 2s. 6d 
most pmely book.” ta 


Hutchinsons.— A verv -ane. well written and 


G. WELLS 





PERSONAL 
FURNISHED House (or part) available immediately. 
A 2 reception, bed. Convenient Bushey station, Write, 
27 Chiltern Ave.. Bushey. Herts. or phone: Watford 4371, 
from Saturday 
YLATTIS KILLS COCKROACHES, Saie, Simple, 
) sure, guaranteed, world-famed, From Chemists, in- 
cluding Boots’ branches. Sole makers HOWARTHS. 473 
Crooksmoor, Sheffield, 10. Tins, 1s, 9d., 2s. 1o0d., $s. 
+AMERAS and «.ome Mov.es urgent'y wanted tor essen- 
( al and most mportant work, “ Talkies,” Home 
Cines, Le cas, Contax and all miniature cameras should not 
be ‘dle. Much more up-to-date models after the war, and 
the top price we can now pay will be better invested in War 
Savings. —WALLACr “iEATON LTD. *27 New Bond Street 
London. W.1 
YANCER SUFFERER. Poor old soul, 83, crippled 
( daughter. Net income 12s. 4d. per week, Funds for 
nourishment urgently needed. Jewellery gratefully received. 
Please help. Case 278/42.—NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR CANCER 
Reirer (Registered Charity), 2 (S) Cheam Court, Cheam, 
Surrey. 
” a Hand News from Speakers just arrived from 
Enemy-Occupied China.” In the Kingsway Hall, 
Kingsway. W.C.2, on Saturday, November 14th, at 3 p.m. 
Speakers: Miss Eleanor Hinder (Chief of Industrial and 
Social Division, Shanghai Municipal Council), Mr. Charles 
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Skepper (Shanghai Radio Station), Mr. John Al d 
(Press Attache, British Embassy, China), Miss H,. Cook 
(Village Worker from Chinese Interior), and others. 
Tickets 6d. and 1s., from CHINA CAMPAIGN COMMITTEE, 
34 Victoria Street, S.W.1, and at the door. 
NVALID MOTHER and delicate daughter who struggles 
to earn by typing at home. After paying rent only 
17s. 6d. remains for food and fuel. PLEASE HELP. (Case 
196). Appeal “ S,” Distressep GENTLEFOLK’s Arp Associ- 
ATION, 74 Brook Green, London, W.6. 
| ITERARY Typewtg. promptly ex. MSS. 1s., carbon 
4 copy 3d. 1,000 words.—Muss N. MCFARLANE (C). 
The Study 06 Marine Parade, Leigh-on-Sea, Essex. 
ORE WORK NEEDS MORE MONEY is common 
i enough in these days, but in the case of GUY’S 
HOSPITAL, S.E.1, the lack of money presents great 
difficulties. A gift to Aprpeat SecreTary will be greatly 
appreciated 


SAFEGUARD THEIR 
FUTURE 


Our fighting men, in times of 
adversity after Service, may count 
on the help of the British Legion. A 
legacy to HAIG'S FUND, Cardigan 
House, Richmond, Surrey, will bene- 
fit ALL ranks of ALL Services; 
their families too. 
(Registered under the 
War Charities Act, 1940.) 









































Tue Union BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LTD. 


More than 100 years’ Banking experience linking the 
United Kingdom and world centres with Australasia. 
Branches throughout Australia and New Zealand 
and correspondents in all parts of the world. 
HEAD OFFICE: 
71 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C.3. 
West End Agency: 15 Carlos Place, W.1. 


SHORTHAND 
IN ONE WEEK 


You can learn Dutton Shorthand in twelve 

two-hour lessons. Speeds of 150-200 words 

per minute with practice. Accepted by 

the Services and examining bodies. Send 
3d. in stamps for ist lesson. 


DUTTON SHORTHAND SCHOOL (Dept. *°C.1) 
92-3, Great Russell Street, London, W.C.1 
(Phone: Museum 7379) 


TEST FIRST LESSON 











1942 





COMFORT 


A Dictionary definition :— 

*To cheer, revive, ease, quiet enjoyment, 
freedom from annoyance. a_ subject o 
satisfaction,” in short 


CREST HOTEL, 
CROWBOROUGH, SUSSEX. 








\ | ONOMARK 
4¥E redirected. 
] —— 


ss. p.a.—BM/MONO 23, W.C.1 
YOURSELF in English Countn 
Descriptive List (4d. post free) 
of 160 INNS and HOTELS 
ProrLe’s REFRESHMENT House AssociATION, Ltp 
t. George’s House. Regent Street, W.1 


Ss 
G)PARE-TIME WRITING.—If you are interestec » 
s 


writing, FICTION, JOURNALISM, POETRY 
RADIO PLAYS, study at HALF-FEES bv correspondeng 
m spare time with the LONDON SCHOOL @ 
JOURNALISM—the only School under the direct patro. 
age of the leading newspaper proprietors. Free advice anj 
book, “Writing for the Press,” from Prospectus Dey, 
L.S.T . §7 Gordon Square, London. W.C.1. Mus. 4574. 
1 hae TRIANGLE Secretarial Training College, Sous 

Molton Street, W.1. Residential Branch at Gerrard; 


Cross, Bucks. Founded 1910. May. $306-7-8: 


r TYPING o ali kinds undertaken.—Appiy. Muss Epy 
s Carroll Avenue. Merrow Tele.: Guildford 3%o¢ 
INGREDIENTS in “ Bermatine* 


T= SPECIAL 
Bread give the little more that means so much to tk 
goodness of bread. A joy to eat and very digestible. Ag 
your Baker, or write “ BERMALINE,” Fairley St., Glasgow, 
fee of Hoxton Settlement wanted soon. Rei. 
dent. Churchwoman. — Write, Mrs. MATTH 
Deanery, St. Paul’s, E.C.4. 
Lhe may WANTED. New, Old, Disused, Our o 
order. Top prices paid. Send registered. Cash « 
offer by retuyn.—KAY’S (SN) 


19 H ‘ood 7 
Manchester, .;. aes a — 





EDUCATIONAL 


ROM £20 a term. Few vacancies girls 9-11 in P.N.EU 
I Woodland Home-School. Exceptional music ~ 
ges, Swimming, Riding, Rhythmics, Farming, Howe 
craft. Fully qualified staff.—HEADMISTRESS, Pounsley Farm 
Blackboys, Sussex. ; 
_ Study Courses for Children. Prospectus— 
Junior Correspondence School, Box No. A868. ° 
T EIGHTON PARK SCHOOL, READING. — Seve 
4 Open Entrance Scholarships (value £84-£50) will be 
awarded in March next. There are also Exhibitions (value 
£50" £40) for i ~~ ond for boys of good genenl 
ability and personality.—. to the Headmas 
Castie, M.A. (Oxon). — “a 
R OYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE 
hale (University of London). 
Principal: Miss J. R. Bacon, M.A., Cambridge. 
The Lent Term commences on Saturday, January 9th, 
1943. The College prepares women students for the London 
degrees in Arts and Science. Entrance Scholarships, from 
£40 to £80 a year, and several Exhibitions of not more than 
£35, tenable for three years, will be offered for competition 
in February, 1943. The last date for the receipt of entry 
— is iam —? 1942, For further particulas 
apply to the Secretary, Royal Holloway Co! Englefield 
ra Surrey. , ditt: 


Large Department for Books on Politics 


FOYLES 


es hn | iN THE WORLD 
lew a sec Books on every subject 
Catalogues free. Books bought 
113-125 CHARING CROSS RD., LONDON, W.C.2 
Open 9 a.m.—6 p.m. including Saturday 
Telephone Gerrard 5660 (16 lines) 











DUNLOP & RANKEN 1? LEEDS 


Tel. 27301 (20 Lines) 




















Entered as second class mail matter at the New York, N.Y., Post Office, Dec. 23, 1896. 


Printed in Great Britain by St. Crements Press (1940) Lro., 
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